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HE pine belt coastal plains of the 

South, composed mostly of cut-over 
land offer opportunities for both forest 
and livestock raising that are very attrac- 
tive. We do not mean the kind of forestry 
and livestock production that is so widely 
practiced in that area where now “wild 
cattle” are allowed to roam at will, and 
where forest lands are burned over annu- 
ally to “green up” the pasture. Neither 
trees nor cattle will do well under such 
conditions. 

We mean that forest and livestock rais- 
ing are inviting where there are fire pro- 
tection and fencing and where cattle can 
graze on lespedeza and carpet grass pas- 
tures, the only real pasture grasses of the 
lower South. 

Fire kills small trees, thereby cutting 
off reproduction, and retards the growth 
of larger trees. Fire kills lespedeza and 
carpet grass, leaving only the inferior tuft 
grasses, such as wire grass and sedge grass 
which are very poor for grazing. 

Modern forest. protection calls for fire 
breaks; that is, strips through the woods 
where no forest litter is allowed to accu- 
mulate so that when a fire reaches these 
breaks it stops for lack of fuel. A num- 
ber of timber owners who are making fire 
breaks are finding that the most economi- 
cal use of them is for grazing, and that 
closely grazed carpet grass makes an ex- 
cellent fire break because this grass usu- 
ally remains green throughout the year; 
and if freezes kill it, the period when there 
is no green growth is short. 

Timber growers are finding that the 


Traveling 


Bad Truck Year at Barwick 


ARLY in July, I was at Barwick, 
Ga. This is a great truck and 

melon center. I have always enjoyed vis- 
iting Barwick because the farmers al- 
‘ways have something 
to sell, from Janu- 
ary to January. As 
a rule they do well 
but this year the in- 
evitable law of ex- 
tremes caught them. 
They came out well 
‘on turnip salad and 
turnips and this was 
all. Last year cab- 
bage, beans, squash, 
cucumbers, green peas, and tomatoes all 
paid well. This season none of these have 
paid expenses. Just to give you an idea 
of the contrast I'll give one instance. 
Last year H. C. Hart, one of the best 
truckers in all Georgia, sold $1,460 worth 
of tomatoes from 3 acres. From 5 acres 
of cantaloupes he realized over $400 and 
he sold over $3,000 worth from ten acres 
of land. This year he told me he had 
stuff about as good but he would not sell 
over $300 worth from the ten acres. This 
is what I call pretty hard luck but Mr. 
Hart and the rest of them cannot quit. 
They will have to cut down and go slow. 
Barwick had shipped 311 cars of water- 
melons. Only a very few growers will 
pay expenses. The growers all bed the 
cars with oat straw. I told them to sow 
more oats and plant less melons. I am 
truly sorry for my Barwick friends but 
this old world was built according to the 
law that “one extreme follows another.” 
They will have to reduce production while 
they wait for the return of better prices 
and I sincerely trust that 1931 will be 
quite a contrast to 1930 and for the better. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Jesup Farmers Shipping “Sweets” 


HILE at Jesup, Ga., I saw quite an 
activity among the sweet potato 
growers of Wayne County. On Wednes- 





Good for the Timber, Good for 


A Combination of Pines, Firebreaks, Grazing, 
and Fences Promising for Cut-over Lands 


By C. A. WHITTLE 


best way to keep dows fires in their 
young plantations of pines is to have car- 
pet grass and lespedeza growing between 
the trees and letting cattle or sheep graze 
them closely. This is far better than to 
let sedge grass and wire grass grow up in 
rank profusion and create a constant fire 
menace. Fires starting in wire and sedge 
grass after it dies makes a conflagration 
that is certain to kill the young pines. 
Hence, we are hearing more and more 
that farmers are protecting their young 
pine plantations by grazing them with cat- 
tle, sheep, and goats. 

Fortunately, carpet grass and lespedeza 
are native to the land and will come in 
naturally on fire breaks and in the open 
forest if fire is kept out. The quickest and 
surest way to get these desirable pasture 
grasses, however, is to plow the land. 
This eliminates the wire grass and sedge 
grass and gives the lespedeza and carpet 
grass a start without competition. It will, 
in fact, pay to sow these desirable grasses 
on the plowed land for the excellent re- 
turns they will bring from livestock graz- 
ing once they are established. 

With the grazing provided for about 10 
months in the year with carpet grass and 
lespedeza, an important problem in live- 
stock production is solved. 


Over Georgia With Uncle Fred 


No timber owner is safe from raids 
of cattle owners unless there is a fence. 
As is well known, most of the for- 
est fires are started by people who regard 
all pine land that is unfenced as public 
grazing ground. Scrub cattle are allowed 
to roam and fire is started to “green up” 
the pastures on anybody’s land that is not 
fenced. If one were to establish good 
pastures on fire breaks, open forests, and 
on young pine plantations, the chances are 
that the roving cattle would come in to 
make use of it unless fences were con- 
structed to keep them out. 


A fence, in fact, is an important forest 
fire preventive. It marks the boundaries 
of one’s property, serves notice to marau- 


- ders to keep out, and effectually restrains 


other people’s cattle from entering, and 
one’s own cattle from roving. Best of all, 
it kills the main incentive for fires; that 
is, the burning for pasturing roving cat- 
tle. In fact, some timber owners declare 
that the best fire control measure they 
have ever used has been a wire fence. 


In view of the fact that the forests pro- 
vide fence posts, this item of cost is in- 
significant. In fact, fence posts can be 
provided by trees that ought to be cut for 
thinning and improving the forest. 


By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


day they loaded 4 cars, 2 of the Big 
Stem Jerseys to go to the Northern mar- 
kets, and 2 cars of Porto Ricos. One 
went to Nashville, Tenn., and the other 
to Knoxville, Tenn. The potato crop 
brings the farmers of this county quite a 
sum of money. These Porto Ricos sold 
for $1.75 a drum on the track. Mr. J. N. 
Duncan and his brother are the promot- 
ers of the interest taken in the Big Stem 
Jerseys. They shipped a good many cars 
from this point last year. This season 
they will ship as many as 15 cars from 
Jesup and 20 cars from Screven, Ga., 
making a total of 35 cars from Wayne 
County. These are all shipped in barrels 
and have been selling for $9.50 a barrel 
which will net the growers over $2 a 
bushel. I like to see the farmers of any 
county learning to produce some cash 
crop that will bring in the money to 
help them out. Wayne County has two, 
the sweet potato and the poultry industry. 
These greatly help the tobacco and cot- 
ton to relieve the money stringency. 


J. B. Bryan, of Jesup, Ga., Sticks 
to His Poultry Business 
HILE at Jesup J. H. Chafin, the 
agent, took me out to see J. B. 

Bryan, the successful poultryman, I was 

afraid that the low prices of eggs and 


chickens might have dampened Mr. 
Bryan’s ardor but not so. I found him 
going ahead with his usual “head of 


steam.” Mr. Bryan is a sticker and not 
a quitter. Mr. J. Gid Morris, of Smyrna, 
Ga., once used this remarkable saying, 
“It only requires two things to make 
money farming, one is to know how and 
the other is to do it.” I think he should 
have said three things, first to know how, 
second to do it, and third to stick to it. 
It is the sticker that wins. 

I found that Mr. Bryan had 900 beauti- 
ful young pullets that he hatched off in 
April to do his winter laying. Instead of 





sitting around and talking about the low 
prices of eggs and friers he goes two or 
three times a week to St. Simons Island 
and sells his eggs for 32 cents a dozen 
and gets 27 cents a pound for his chick- 
ens. He keeps books and knows what he 
is doing. During the month of June he 
made $160 above his feed bill. I ran 
over the summary of the past 12 months.’ 
During three, months he only made $25 a 
month average. This was not enough to 
pay his family expenses but during the 
spring months he ran up his profits to 
$200 and even as high as $300 one month. 

Any man of sense will know that you 
should not count on either the highest 
month or the lowest but take the average 
for the year. It does me good to see men 
like Mr. Bryan who do not give up every 
time an “ill wind blows,” but who learn 
their business thoroughly and stick to it 
until the tide turns. What good will high 
prices do for those who have sold their 
flocks and quit? Mr. Bryan has a prize 
5-acre piece of corn that is one of the 
best that I have seen this year. It has 
wonderfully good ears on the stalks and 
from two to three to the stalk. He has 
plenty to do to keep him actively em- 
ployed and he is doing the job so thor- 
oughly that he is making money even in 
these hard times. 


A Successful Poultryman Who Has 
Been on the Job for 15 Years 


NCE in awhile I find a farmer who 
does not wish his name in print and 

I always respect his wishes in the mat- 
ter. But while at Jesup, Ga., I visited 
one poultryman who has learned his busi- 
ness so thoroughly and is operating it 
so successfully that I want to give our 
readers a few of the valuable points 
which I gathered on my visit to his plant. 
This gentleman has been on the job for 
15 years. He tried general farming and 


could not make a living and pay for his 


the Stock 


Of course, livestock cannot be 
ed successfully on pasture alone. 
fact that, pasturage is provided 
ly the entire year, reduces the suppleme 
tal feed problem to a minimum. Hay erg 
for which a number of legumes cap 
used should be grown. Corn and yelp 
beans interplanted provide excellent 
ter forage which can be harvested by th 
cattle themselves, the beans improyig 
rather than deteriorating with expog 
These provisions and some cottong: 
meal will complete a balanced ration fp 
the cattle when not grazing. 























These crops must be fenced for thy 
protection. As a matter of fact, a gy 
cessful combination of livestock rajsgs 
and timber growing calls for fences, Ty 
must be faced and provided for jn § 
nancing such a development. 












Trees cannot be harvested every yex 
Returns are deferred. Living ex 
operating cost, and taxes are ever pres! 
ent demands. To help carry current ¢& 
penses, livestock offers the best solutiq 
certainly over much of the pine 
Livestock may, in fact, be used not oft 
to meet current expenses but can be s 
handled as to pay a regular income « 
the entire investment, so that when t 
timber is harvested, the returns will re 
resent a net profit. 
















Lands are cheap in the region unt 
discussion; trees grow rapidly; grazig 
is abundant when fires are kept out; a 
tle do well—in fact, timber-cattle pr 
duction is inviting in this region. 









farm so in 1916 he started out into ti 
poultry business using the White 

horn and going in for egg production. 
had many a struggle and made manyi 
mistake but he kept profiting by his « 
perience until now Georgia does not ca 
tain a more successful poultryman. 


He and his wife attend to the chicken 
He keeps 1,800 laying hens and has ofttl 
gathered 1,080 eggs during a day. Hehai 
a big incubator and two small ones bi 
he does no custom hatching. During t® 
first week in March he puts 3,000 seled 
eggs from high class matings in the 
incubators and during the last week! 
March every chicken that he is to @ 
pend on for the coming season comes of 
I never saw such a uniform lot ing 
life like 1,800 white peas all shelled fret 
one picking. During the past 10 yea 
he has succeeded in raising over 95 #4 
cent of his hatches. 


He has this valuable practical sy 
The farm helps to feed the chickens @ 
the chickens bring in all the revenue @ 
the farm. He plants no cotton, simpl 
rape, rye, and corn. He grows corn 
wage hands and it all goes to feed ™ 
chickens. He begins to feed it as soon 
the grains become hard enough for chic! 
ens to pick them from the cob. He buys# 
ingredients of his chicken feed in 
and does his own mixing, on a Cem 
floor. He showed me a shovel that mi 
uses to mix the feed and said, 
shovel and the mixing of feed save ™ 
$500 each year.” His expense for feed# 
for growing the corn and rape is 9 
a year. For the past ten years his § 
have averaged $6,000 a year. So me 
for knowing his business thoroughly # 
sticking to it day in and day out. yeaf 
and year out. But it is not all drudge 
He likes his work and has a lovely 
and everything around went to show™ 
he, his wife, and their two children® 
an ideal place in which to live 4 
build characters worth the while, st 
are of value to the individual and a 0™ 
ing to the worid F 
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Farm Business ‘This Month and Next 


Timely Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Helps to 


Better Business 


UTTING “quality in the pack” counts in selling 
Pris as well as in selling peaches. The demon- 

stration-fed hogs shipped out of one commun- 
ity last May brought more than 
the reason assigned being that 
fed out.” 


2. A source of cash income that 
many of us overlook is saving and 
selling carefully selected, high- 
class planting seed. During the 
next few weeks many of us, by 
carefully selecting some of these 
planting seeds, can put a good many 
extra dollars in our pockets next 
planting season. 

3. Probably with no other crop is there such a lack 
of information as to the quality of what is being 
offered for sale as cotton. A farmer can often save 
much money by knowing the grade and staple before 
he offers to sell. A_ still better method is to sell 
through the codps where he will be assured of proper 
grading. 

4. Sell during this month or next any hogs not 
needed for the home meat supply. Usually at this 
time of year higher prices are obtained than at any 
other season. While this is not always true, it usually is. 


market, 
well 


the 
“they 


top 
were so 





5. We can save a lot by not ginning out cotton when 
it is wet; also by insisting that the gin be not run fast 
enough to cut the cotton, thus injuring the staple. The 
staple is often so badly cut as to bring several dollars 
per bale less than if the machinery was run slow 
enough to prevent cutting. 

6. It is not good business, as a rule, to sell a crop 
in advance or before it is ready for market. Those 
who buy this way are usually pretty certain that they 
are paying less than the crop will bring at harvest 
time. Occasionally the producer gains in such a trans- 
action, but possibly nine times out of ten he is the loser. 


7. A good pair of both large and small scales for 
weighing what is bought or sold should be on every 
farm. This will enable us to give full weight when 
selling and demand it when buying. Only a small per 
cent of folks will short weight us, and by keeping on 
hand and using good scales we can prevent these few 
from doing so. 

8. Sales or exchange days at the county seat once 
Per month have proved highly profitable in many coun- 
ties. In some places they have resulted in thousands 
of dollars worth of various kinds of farm produce, 
livestock, etc., being sold or exchanged. Let's talk it 
Over with the county agent and other leaders and see 
if something of the kind may not be worked up. 


9. It is a poor business habit to go to town in an 
empty vehicle and come back with it loaded. We should 
take something along to sell, even if it is nothing more 
than a few chickens, eggs, butter, wood, or some other 
form of produce for which the folks in town are will- 
ing to pay money. There are few farms that are being 
Properly operated where there is not a surplus of some 
kind of produce that may be sold practically every 
month in the year. 

10. If we want to make business better on the farm, 
one of the best means in the world to that end is real 
downright trying. And we are likely to do our best 
trying when in a contest of some kind. An example 
IS seen in the doings of those sweet potato contestants 
in South Carolina last year. They kept books, 180 of 
them did, showing complete records of production costs, 
sales, receipts, and the like. The 180 contestants aver- 


aged 176 bushels of No. 1 potatoes per acre and a clear 
profit of $125 an acre on the land that grew the pota- 
toes. Wonder how much profit these 180 fellows 
would have made on their potato land if they hadn’t 
gone into the contest? 


II. Beware of These Swindlers 


HE 1930 crop of swindlers seems to be running 
Be “infestation” race with the boll weevils. It 

seems that more fraudulent schemes and enter- 
prises are “hatched up” when times are hard and when 
we are in greater need than usual to exercise special 
care in spending the little money that we have. 


One county in particular seems to have been the 
Mecca of numerous agents and salesmen, and here is 
what the local editor says about them: “One of the latest 
of these ‘farmers’ helpers’ 
is a pecan salesman, who, it 
is said, has within the past 
few weeks sold hundreds if 
not thousands of dollars 
worth of trees, many farm- 
ers going into the pecan 
growing business on a com- 
mercial scale. Perhaps it is 
all right and a good invest- 
ment has been made, but I 
would respectfully suggest 
that it would be wise to con- 
sult your county agent about 
the growing of pecans.” 

And we might add _ that 
the prices these “traveling 
salesmen” charge for their 
trees are usually 50 per cent 
higher than better trees 
could be bought of a reliable 
nursery. Further, these ped- 
diers rarely deliver more 
than 50 per cent in quality of trees the nurseries sup- 
ply and no dependence can be placed in the adaptable- 
ness of varieties or their trueness to name. We have 
known of seedlings worth no more than a pig-nut 
hickory being sold for Stuarts and Schleys. 


A correspondent writes that “a salesman visited us 
the other day offering an ‘acid’ which if sprinkled 
under pecan trees would kill the borers out of the 
trees and said the government guaranteed the remedy.” 
Neither of these claims is true. 


Another correspondent writes: “There was a bunch 
of lightning rod swindlers in our county last week. 
They seemed to work in pairs. Two came together 
and offered to put up the rods now and allow me two 
to five years to pay for them and that no interest would 
be charged. In a day or two, two others came, put up 
the rods, and demanded twice as much pay as agreed 
to by the first two men and wanted all the charges 
paid down. If they could not get all paid down, they 
wanted all they could get and the balance this. fall. 
These men have sold lots of lightning rods by false 
pretenses right here in our section. Please warn the 
people through The Progressive Farmer so that others 
may be saved from fraud and losses.” 


Thousands of good honest farm folks are annually 
imposed upon, defrauded, and cheated who should know 
better and would know better if they consulted their 
banker, their county agent, or The Progressive Farmer; 
and when swindled or cheated we should warn our 
neighbors of these wolves in sheep’s clothing: In the 
case of the lightning rod agents, the farmer had prob- 
ably signed a paper containing different conditions 
from those verbally mentioned by the agents. 





III. A Warning to Dairy Farmers 


T HAS been reported to us that a company purport- 

ing to have for its object the establishment and 

equipment of creameries is operating in one of our 
Southern States. The suspicion is general, however, 
that this company has no other object or interest than 
to sell machinery and equipment and sell it regard- 
less of whether or not the community can successfully 
support such an enterprise. 


Under date of July 8, Dr. F. C. Brazeale, director of 
the Dairy and Food Division of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, writes us as follows regarding a 
company now seeking to sell stock in another South- 
ern State :— 

“This company has been operating in Virginia. 
Their last venture was at Warsaw, where they got 
subscriptions from the farmers and erected a 

creamery with all modern machin- 
ery to manufacture butter, but when 
the plant was completed, it devel- 
oped there was not sufficient cream 
in that section to make a success; 
therefore the plant has never been 
operated. The machinery furnished 
this plant was entirely out of keep- 
ing with the requirements of a plant 
of the size that should have been 
built (if built at all) at Warsaw. 

“This company, as I understand, 
went into the neighborhood and got 
an influential farmer to go around 
with them and solicit subscriptions 
for a plant, picturing to them great 


success and big returns for the 
money invested. 
“They also had several other 


projects under way when we pub- 
lished a warning which was carried 
by nearly all of the papers in Vir- 
ginia. Since then we have heard 
nothing from them in Virginia. 

“It is perfect folly to undertake to put up a 
factory for the manufacture of dairy products un- 
less you have ample raw material to make a suc- 
cess. To make a small butter plant successful in 
any way you should have at least a guarantee of 
milk from 800 average cows and even this number 
will not always make a success. 


“For the service rendered by these people they 
charge 12 per cent of the total cost of building 
and machinery. 


“The dairy division of the various Southern agri- 
cultural colleges and extension services will gladly 
furnish plans for buildings and their equipment 
for the successful operation of creameries and 
other dairy plants and assist in the building, in- 
stalling the machinery, and also make a thorough 
survey to ascertain whether sufficient milk and 
cream can be produced to make the venture a suc- 
cess; and all this help can be had for the asking— 
free of cost. 

‘We feel that we cannot allow the farmers to 
put their money into a venture that may be a fail- 
ure without calling their attention to the necessity 
of. making a thorough investigation before obli- 
gating themselves to take stock.” 

So far as we are informed, the effort of this company 
to establish plants in another Southern state is con- 
fined to counties in which there is no county farm 
agent. These promoters know full well that county 
agents would never help put an incubus on their farm- 
ers and business men. If promoters of this type should 
come into your county and you do not have a county 
agent, consult your banker, The Progressive Farmer, 
or someone else who is in position to check on the 
soundness of such a proposition, 
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AS THINGS LOOK TO US 


GAIN a last call, this time for Florida farm 
A folks: Farmers’ Week begins at Gainesville 
next Monday, August 11. Those in charge are 
all set to welcome you and to make your week an en- 
joyable one. . . . “Alabama’s biggest need is more good 
farmers on good farms,” said J. D. Pope, farm econo- 
mist, in the opening address at Alabama Farmers’ 
Week at Auburn last week. ‘We do not need in Ala- 
bama more land in cultivation, but we do need more 
good land. We need more good farmers on good farms 
for this combination will make a prosperous agricul- 
ture and an ideal rural life.” Mr. Pope told his audi- 
ence that perhaps the greatest handicap to good farm- 
ing in the state was poor soil. ... Mr. Pope also told 
his hearers that Alabama farmers received ten million 
dollars for timber last year (which was exclusive of 
large timber tracts) and that much of our poorer culti- 
vated acreage should be growing timber. A growing 
appreciation of timber as a real “crop” is becoming 
evident everywhere. Did you read that article by Mr. 
Whittle on page 2? ... A good dozen elements go to 
make up a good farmer, Dr. Bradford Knapp, presi- 
dent of Auburn, declared in an address that brought 
the Farmers’ Week exercises to a close. He named 
them as follows: has good land, plants good seed, oper- 
ates with good tools, has enough good livestock, applies 
good methods, practices good management, possesses 
good information, codperates wholeheartedly, is a good 
neighbor, a devout churchman, has a lot of common 
sense, and is a good man. ... Ed. A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent, is authority for the statement that during its first 
nine years, the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation and 
its subsidiary organizations have done a business to- 
taling a hundred million dollars. Apparently farmers 
of this state are rapidly learning that tenet of a good 
farmer as named by Dr. Knapp, “codperates whole- 
heartedly.” Mr. O’Neal’s further statement that 11,000 
new members have been added since November 1, 1929, 
and that farmers at present are joining at the rate of 
about 1,000 per month strengthens our belief... . 
Political campaigns generally come but once every four 
years but we know of at least two candidates for whom 
election year is every year—the Legume ticket, Harry 
Vetch and Austrian W. Peas. We want every reader 
to make their acquaintance, and this week on page 7 
R. Y. Bailey makes a rousing campaign speech for 
them. 


A FARMER TARIFF ? 
S 1T? 
A lot of folks are claiming it is part of the 
Farm Relief program. If so, deliver us from 
Farm Relief. Under the disguise of a “Special Farm 
Session of Congress” new and heavier burdens were 
piled on the farmers’ shoulders. 


It is true the tariff rates on some agricultural com- 
modities were raised. But there remains the same big 
differential between the tariff on farm products and 
manufactured products. For every increase in tariff 
on raw materials produced on the farm, an even higher 
tariff, away out of proportion, was put on the finished 
products manufactured from these same raw materials. 
This is what is meant by the differential. The manu- 
facturer will always win out as long as the farmer 
seeks relief through tariffs on farm products. The 
farmer is playing the manufacturer’s game. He is 
bound to lose. The cards have been stacked against 
the farmer. 

Here’s how the new tariff works to the disadvantage 
of the farmer :— 


1. For every dollar the farmer receives from 
increased tariffs on farm products, he pays out 
many dollars in the increased price of the manu- 
factured products that he has to buy. 

2. Tariffs on products that are exported are in- 
effective. A large number of farm crops, such as 
wheat and cotton are exported, hence a tariff has 
no effect on their price. 

3. Tariffs on manufactured products are effec- 
tive. They have been made so high as to keep out 
foreign competition. Prices can be set to guaran- 
tee a profit to the manufacturer, no matter whether 
these prices are in line with the value of the prod- 
uct to the purchaser or not. 

4. The number of farm products benefited by 
tariffs is comparatively few and the rates are com- 
paratively low. 

5. The number of manufactured products bene- 
fited by the tariff is tremendous and the rates are 
exorbitant in most cases. 


Farm Relief through tariff can only come by adjust- 
ing industrial tariffs downward, consequently reducing 





the prices of the great variety of manufactured prod- 
ucts that the farmer has to buy. Farm Relief will never 
come through an adjustment of the tariff upward. 

Farm Relief, committed in 
name! ! 


what crimes are thy 


TARIFF DEPRESSES BUSINESS 


“ UR vital interests coincide with our duty.” 
How true! The test of time and human 
experience, both of the individual and the 
nation, furnish indisputable proof of the truth of this 
statement. In the face of it, individuals and nations, 
blinded by selfishness and the desire to pile up riches, 
bring depression and destruction on themselves and 
others by failing to heed the voice of duty. 

The tariff is not wholly responsible for the depres- 
sion in agriculture. It is one of several causes. Just 
how much blame can be attributed to the tariff is hard 
to say. Surely, it is one of the chronic troubles, that 
because of the economic injustices it causes, is con- 
tinually gnawing like a cancer, at the business pros- 
perity of America. 

One of the big causes of the present business de- 
pression, especially its slow recuperation, is the depre- 
ciation in the buying power of the farmer’s dollar. Low 
prices of farm products with high prices for products 
the farmer has to buy, caused by exorbitant industrial 
tariffs, has continually year by year depleted the 
The manufacturer is looking for 


farmer’s income. 
markets, new markets and better markets. His best 
market, and closest, is the American farm market. 


The surest and most permanent way to restore pros- 
perity to America is to increase the farmer’s income. 
Prosperity will then return of its own accord. 

This does not mean Socialism. The farmer is not 
asking anybody to give him anything. He only asks 
for “Economic Equality.” The American farmer is 
just as efficient as American business. More efficient, 
if anything. A lowering of industrial tariffs and fair 
tariffs on imported farm products would see an im- 
mediate increase in farm income and a return of pros- 
perity. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Fewer 
Hogs in the South 


ERE’S a little chart with a sure enough 
big lesson—a lesson that shames and 
hurts. 

We in the South keep on trying to make a living 
farming with one arm—Plant Production—when all ex- 
perience shows that it takes two arms—Plant Produc- 
tion and Animal Production. 

Just look at the map herewith showing for each of 
the main agricultural states of the United States the 
percentage of decrease in number of hogs in that state, 
1920 to 1930, 
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Agricultural 
economics, U. S i: 

The white states show increases—some of the best 
farming states of the West. The speckled, striped, 
and black states show varying degrees of decrease in 
hogs on farms—and every Southern state except Ok- 


lahoma, North Carolina, and Florida gets into the 
very worst (black) list of declining hog and pork 
production, 


For the whole United States the decrease in number 
of hogs 1920-30 was 12 per cent. You can look at the 
map and see how much heavier was the decrease in 
your state, as follows:— 

Virginia, 46.5; North Carolina, 36.8; South Carolina, 
53.8; Georgia, 44.3; Florida, 38.8; Alabama, 46.3; Louisi- 
ana, 51.2; Mississippi, 54.8; Arkansas, 42.4; Texas, 57.2; 
Tennessee, 59.6; Kentucky, 53.3; Oklahoma, 22.7. 


How long indeed will the South depend on 
one-armed farming—plant production only—and 
how soon will it begin to increase rather than 
decrease its animal production? 











The farm problem, in reality, is more a problem for 
the business man than for the farmer. The busines 
man has caused it. He is suffering from it along with 
the farmer. Together they can solve it. Truly, “Og 
vital interests coincide with our duty.” 














Codperative Purchasing Lowers Costs 
What Is the Director’s Real Job? 
, oo . 
Woman’s Work for Codperation 
T THE recent American Institute of Codper. 
ation, Quentin Reynolds, general manager of 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, stressed 
the important difference in point of view between a 


distributor faced with meeting competition of the 
keenest sort while seeking to earn dividends for his 
stockholders and that of the codperative purchasing 
organization seeking to obtain for the consumer-mem- 
ber the greatest possible value for the dollars spent 
purchasing through his association. “The cooperative 
purchasing organization,” said Mr. Reynolds, “should 
be to the farmers who compose it what the purchasing 
department is to the large corporation. Codperative 
purchasing offers farmers a tangible means of lower- 
ing production costs, the most ‘effective method yet 
devised for increasing income, and as sound codper- 
ative purchasing organizations maintain contact with 
each other, a strong program should develop which will 
react to the benefit of agriculture as a whole.” 
x oe * 


A very important analysis of the director’s part in 
a cooperative marketing organization was made by 
CREATING CONFIDENCE Fred A. Sexauer, president 
IS DIRECTOR’S JOB of the Dairymen’s League 

Cooperative Association of 
New York. “Men with business ability,” he declared, 
“can be hired, men with legal ability can be hired, men 
with special training can be hired, but the creation of 
confidence is distinctly a director’s job. As conf 
dence is the keynote and basis for every codperative 
organization, therefore the director and his relation 
ship to the member, inasmuch as he is the instrument 
by which that confidence is created or maintained, is 
the very basic element upon which a codperative orga 
ization’s membership structure must be built. 

“The director becomes the vehicle upon which it 
formation as to the organization’s operations and its 
policies is conveyed to the membership. He may bk 
dumb as a clam so far as his ability to present a propo 
sition is concerned, but we can hire someone to present 
a proposition: But the director’s local prestige is abse 
lutely essential to having that proposition accepted 
He may have exceptional membership ability and have 
no business ability. Again the business ability can b 
hired but it is his prestige which makes that business 
ability on the part of the employee accepted by the 


membership.” 
* *k x 


“The part women can play in the codperative move 
ment is the building and maintenance of morale,” said 
Charles Shuttler, acting se 
retary of the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation. “Men alt 
too busy with the mechami¢ 
of the codperative movement to give their attention 
this other important phase ‘of the movement. Ye 
cooperative marketing is more than the marketing ® 
eggs and milk and wheat and hogs. It, like agricul 
ture, is a way of life. Unless farm people are cooper 
atively minded, codperative marketing institutions 
fail.” 

The development of the spirit and habit of codpe™ 
ation is a field more or less unoccupied and in it Mr. 
Shuttler thinks the farm women of America will 
scope for worth while effort. “The point is,” he & 
plained, “that in the women of this country there af 
enormous resources of power that may be made ® 
serve the codperative movement, and here is @ 
that desperately needs cultivating.” 

It is necessary for farm women to understand the 
mechanics of codperative set-up so that they may 
on their work intelligently and effectively. “If they @ 
not,” the speaker said, “we shall have another cas€ % 
the blind attempting to lead the blind, which never ™ 


MEN CAN DEAL WITH 
MECHANICS; WOMEN 
WITH MORALE 


the history of mankind has led to anything but a 


aster.” 
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on the Old Home Farm 


Vacation Days Bring Back Memories to Harry Williamson 


I. Shade Trees 


OW I believe in capital punishment. For a long 
N time I opposed the practice. The current “crime 
wave” caused me to weaken, but now I am an 
out-and-out advocate of the death penalty—somebody 
has cut the shade trees from the yard of my old home 


place. 

The big walnut that stood so majestically in the 
corner of the yard, under the shade of which the family 
used to gather at the noon hour or in the evenings, 
has been sold for lumber. The old white mulberry out 
from the kitchen door beneath whose branches we 
played marbles, ate watermelons, and prepared the vege- 
tables for cooking and canning, has been cut for wood 
and the space around it, once shaded, put into a garden. 
The fruit trees, the cedars, and all the others are gone, 


‘and in their places there is nothing but bare, sun- 


stricken earth. 


M4 seems never to have realized the friendliness 
2 of trees. In the first garden God ever made for 
him, trees were planted, and it was of the fruit of these 
trees—save one—man was to eat. 

When Adam and Eve had broken the first command- 
ment given to the race and come to a realization of 
their sin, they “hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord amongst the trees of the garden.” 

“When thou shalt besiege a city a long time, in mak- 
ing war against it to take it,” Moses instructed his 
leaders among the Chosen People, “thou shalt not de- 
stroy the trees thereof, ... for the tree of the field 
is man’s life.” And every year “on the fifteenth day 
of the seventh month” the Children of Israel were to 
take a week’s vacation back among the forests of old 
Judea—a rule perhaps that farmers of our own day 
might well observe :— 


“And ye shall take you on the first day the 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook; and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your 
God seven days.” 


INCE the dawn of time man has rested beneath the 

trees, and held his councils within their shades. 
The pioneers of civilization blazed their paths through 
the trackless wilderness on their trunks, and in this 
way formed the first arteries of trade and travel, later 
to become our highways and streets. Trees protected 
us from the storms and cold of winter; gave us tem- 
porary shelter from the showers of spring; and fur- 
nished us with material to build our homes and fuel 
for our fires. 


In the groves of Athens, Socrates preached his ideals 

of self-knowledge, and propounded his famous maxim, 
“Know thyself.” Christ lingered under the olive trees 
i the garden of Gethsemane, just over the brook 
Kedron, while absorbed in meditation and prayer. “Out 
of the woods my Master came,” sings Lanier, and adds, 
“The little gray leaves were kind to Him.” 
_ Under the trees Columbus rested from his toilsome 
journey, the Pilgrim Fathers held their first prayer 
meeting, Penn made his peace with the Indians, and 
Washington took command of the little group of sol- 
diers that were to fire the shots to be heard round the 
world and make that world free for democracy. 


RECENTLY I stopped at a farmer’s house and 

“ asked permission to look at a tree. It was a 

mighty towering oak, standing before his home like a 

symbol of the Messiah, with its head uplifted to God 

haga friendly arms reaching down in compassion 
n. 


“It is a hundred feet from the end of that limb over 
ere to the tip of this one over here,” the farmer 
Proudly informed me as we looked the old monarch 
over, and he told me something of its association with 
the family. 

ay goodly number of “pieces of silver” he could get 
or this huge white oak, six feet or more at the stump, 
~tareai or thirty feet to the first limb. But do you 
= he would sell it? It is a part of the family. In 
‘cocl shade he rests as perhaps his father rested long 
480, and around its mammoth trunk the children play. 
@ after he has gone it may shelter his children’s 

ten. He would be a Judas to cut it down. 
The children are playing under the trees that sur- 
one own home as I write. Ten beautiful elms 
the yard, and offer an inviting place for them to 











BOUT vacation time each midsummer I like 
to give our readers a rest from the rather 
serious and practical subjects I usually dis- 

cuss on this page and turn it over to a sort of 
rural philosopher—Harry Williamson, of Collier- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Reared on a Southern farm 
and still in daily touch with 
farm life through his service 
as principal of a high school 
serving a rural area, Mr. 
Williamson has given us two 
or three agricultural classics 
—‘The Rest at the End of 
Ss the Row,’ “A Day Off,” and 
CLARENCE POE = =— one _ or two others our read- 
ers will recall with delight. We believe sub- 
scribers will almost equally enjoy his two new 
sketches herewith. CLARENCE POE. 











worth much, as science claims, but I believe they are 
just a little more life giving after having filtered their 
way down through the spreading tops of the family 
shade trees. 


y= the walnut, the mulberry, ang the other old 
trees have been cut down at my old home place. 
The house, a new one, looks lonesome and orphaned. 

I stood by one of the stumps—all that is left of an 
old friend and comrade—and the 
hot June sun beat down upon me. 
I wondered what effect these mod- 
ern, porchless houses and treeless 
yards would have on the civiliza- 
tion that is to be. God gave us 
the trees along with the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the plains, and 
His immutable laws. It would be 
mighty easy for us to keep them 
—especially the shade trees. 


If. A Day’s Work on the 
Old Farm ‘+ + «+ - 


Ja where the “eight-hour-day” idea of work start- 





ed, I have never known. One thing is very sure, it 

did not originate-on the farm. Not since Adam 
undertook the cultivation of land outside the Garden 
of Eden has a farmer ever thought he could make a 
living on so short a day. 


When the dast strains of the friendly whippoorwill 
awoke the family mockingbird from his dreamy sleep 
in the old sweet apple tree, my father had a habit of 
announcing to us that it was time to get up. And long 
before the sun had succeeded in drying the dew from 
the freshly made spider webs along the pathway to the 
field, we had our horses “geared up” and were out for 
a day of it behind the plow. 

When the eight hours that now constitutes a day in 
many fields of labor were up, we would have finished 
about half of the task set out for that day, and would 
be found enjoying one of the greatest comforts known 


TO OK he ROO CI 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TREES” 


E HAVE printed it before, of course, but 
Joyce Kilmer’s little masterpiece—per- 
haps the most popular bit of American 
verse written in the life of this generation—is 
the only poem to run on a page with Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s article on shade trees:— 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


D0 0SIQOIMDOOIDOOO00DO 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
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on the farm, the much needed and restful noon hour. 
One o’clock found us again en route along the winding 
path that led through the orchard, down to the “gap” 
in the pasture fence, and on to the “big bottom” where 
the plows with the sweaty harness thrown back 
awaited us. 


Back and forth we would go, four furrows to the 
row. Slowly the finished part would widen, and the 
section to be done grow less, while the hot June 
sun seemed once more to obey the voice of another 
Joshua and “stand still upon Gibeon.” 


IS said that quite a large number of the world’s 
leaders came from the farm. There is no occasion 
for surprise at this, when we realize the opportunity 
that is given for meditation and thought as one follows 
a faithful old plow horse hour after hour with the 
plow in good condition, the soil moist, and the crop 
growing beautifully. 

No wonder Cincinnatus was prepared to govern 
Rome when he left his furrow to assume the duties of 
a Senator. He had thought it all out during the long 
summer afternoons while his horse and plow were per- 
forming automatically. 


ND who wouldn’t dream with such surroundings? 

There is something in the aroma of a growing 
field, the soil of which has recently been disturbed, that 
stirs the vision of youth. As he treads noiselessly over 
the soft earth his plow has broken, his being seems to 
catch glimpses of the future and the furrows in which 
he is walking become a world highway, a railroad of 
steel, the aisles of a senate chamber, or the forum in 
the marts of trade. 

There it was I directed my conquering armies against 
the sinister nations of the world; I held with matchless 
eloquence the burly mob, bent on pillage and ruin; dis- 
ease vanished before my medical skill; congregations 
trembled as I pointed out the possible consequences of 
a misspent life; great buildings rose like magic when 
I as engineer directed their construction; and the world 
listened as I, like Socrates, became its teacher and 
guide. 


| lpr gentienet-A Day dreams! Useless reverie! Cal’ 
it what you will, it is the stuff out of which reaii 
ties are built. Out there in the quiet furrow, with only 
nature to disturb, the boy mind revolve in the orbits 
of the giants. A bobwhite flutters o’er the way, a 
young rabbit bounces from the blackberry bushes at 
the end of the row, or the old horse gets his foot over 
the trace in turning and disturbs the trend of youthfu 
dreams, but not for long. The farm boy is soon back 
in the realms of the great, treading the paths of the 
heroes. 


“Well, I guess we'll call a day,” my father would 
announce, and back to the field, the furrow, and the 
plow he would bring me from my wanderings in the 
far-away lands my fancies had opened for me. 

Back through the gap and the orchard by the old 
sweet apple tree to the well, where the tired horses 
were watered, and there awaited us a night of perfect 
rest after the long day’s work. 


Something to Read 


Three Summer Magazines 


OUTHERNERS will be interested in M. A. de 

Wolfe Howe’s article on Charleston in the July 

Atlantic, and farmers and agricultural leaders in 
Mark VanDoren’s article on the farm problem in the 
August Harper's. Farmers will also do well to read 
M. K. Wisehart’s article, “Have You the Right to Be 
in Business?” in the August American, and ask them- 
selves whether the six things that cause most failures 
in business are not the same six that cause most farm 
failures also. 


AThought forthe \jeck 


AKE yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. 

None of us yet know, for none of us have been 

taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we 
may build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all 
adversity—bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble 
histories, faithful sayings -treasure houses of restful 
and pleasant thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor 
pain make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us— 
houses bilt without hands for our souls to live in— 
John Ruskin. 
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Let Profit Determine 


Feeding Practices 


Supply Plenty of Roughage and Then 
Only Concentrates Cow Will Pay for 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to 25 pounds of milk a day, and others giving 

25 to 45 pounds of milk a day. These cows are 
Jerseys and grade Holsteins. He asks how he should 
feed each group or individual cow and the quantity 
each should receive. The cows 
are on Sudan grass pasture, his 
concentrate mixture contains 21 
per cent protein and costs $45 
per ton, and “pea green alfalfa 
hay costs $24 per ton.” 

If the cows are fed individ- 
ually the feed must be appor- 
tioned according to the quality 
of milk and butterfat produced, 
the size of the cow, and the con- 
dition of flesh or growth that it 
is desired to maintain. A milking heifer that has not 
yet reached her full size or growth is entitled to more 
feed than her milk production may indicate. A heavy 
milking cow, unless extravagantly fed, generally be- 
comes thin in flesh, and a thin stripper or dry cow that 
is carrying a calf is entitled to more feed than a 
stripper in good flesh. Mature cows giving under 20 
pounds of milk a day and on good pasture are not 
entitled to much grain, unless it is desired that they put 
on more flesh. On the other hand, an _ undersized 
young heifer might require considerably more grain 
than the milk flow justified. A cow giving rich milk, 
high in butterfat, requires more feed per pound of 
milk produced than a cow giving milk with a lower 
per cent of butterfat. For instance, a cow giving 27 
pounds of 5 per cent milk produces as much fat as ¢ 
cow giving 45 pounds of 3 per cent milk. 

But after all these and other facts are considered, a 
herd of cows, varying as much as they do when of 
different breeds, cannot be fed by rule. There is in 
every feeding proposition a living animal, with its in- 
dividual traits, character, and likes and dislikes, and the 
good feeder must take into consideration all the dif- 
ferent factors we have mentioned and others which 
will surely exist, but which we have not mentioned. 
For instance, it is often said that the cow should be 
given all the grain on which she will pay a profit, or 
that the grain feed should be increased as far as the 
increased production of fat will pay a profit on the 
increased grain fed. But the quantity of extra grain 
which a given increase in fat production will pay for 
depends on both the cost of the grain feed and the 
selling price of butterfat. There is not much danger 
of feeding a good cow too much if butterfat is high 
priced and feeds are cheap, but with butterfat at a low 
price and feeds at a high cost, it may be easy to feed 
too much grain, especially if the cow is not an extra 
good one. The good cow uses a larger part of a full 
ration for making milk than does a cow of low pro- 
duction. 


a READER has heifers and strippers giving 15 


TAIT BUTLER 


If the cows are getting all the green Sudan grass 
pasturage they will consume, there may be some ques- 
tion as to whether any alfalfa hay should be bought at 
24 per ton, but a pound of crude protein in a concen- 
trate mixture, containing 21 per cent protein, at $45 per 
ton, costs 10.7 cents, whereas a pound of crude protein 
in good alfalfa hay, at $24 a ton, costs only 8 cents. 
It is therefore probable that even with fairly good 
Sudan grass pasture some little alfalfa hay may prove 
economical in reducing the quantity of concentrates 
necessary. In fact, with mature cows giving 20 pounds 
of milk a day of less it is quite probable that they can 
be more economically fed by adding a few pounds of 
alfalfa hay to the grazing and feeding very little or no 
concentrates. The high producing cows should have 
some alfalfa hay and in addition sufficient of the grain 
mixture to secure the most economical production. 


If any alfalfa hay is fed, we doubt if a grain mixture 
containing so high a per cent of protein is necessary or 
most economical. When legume hays are fed, a grain 
mixture containing 16 per cent of protein is usually 
more economical. Answering our correspondent’s ques- 
tion, the general rule as to quantity of grain that 
should be fed is one pound of grain for every 3 to 3% 
pounds of rich milk produced according to the quality 
and quantity of roughage consumed. If roughage is 
good—pasturage and legume hay or silage and legume 
hay—less grain may be fed. For cows giving milk 
containing, say, 3 to 3% per cent of butterfat, one 
pound.of grain to every 3% to 4 pounds of milk pro- 
duced is a common rule. Unless large producers, less 
grain than indicated may be fed if the cows have all 
the good roughage they will eat. Another rule is to 
feed as many pounds of grain a day as the cows pro- 
duce pounds of butterfat per week. 


Individual feeding may be followed when only weigh- 
ing of the milk is practiced, but much more economical 
feeding can be done when fat tests are also made often 
enough to determine the fat production. The feeding 
of dairy cows is much simplified and is usually more 
economical when they receive all the good roughages 
they will consume. The good roughages are good pas- 
turage, green feed cut and fed green—soiling-legume 
hays, and silage. When cows receive all of -these they 
will consume, then the best rule is to feed only such 
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grains or concentrates as the increased fat productig 
will pay for, or produce butterfat cheaper. 


MILK FEVER AND GARGET 
Fh ant otter comes to me, in my correspondent 


and otherwise, that many persons confuse th 
terms “milk fever” and “caked udder” or “gat 
get.” “Milk fever’ is not an inflammation of th 
udder, but a form of paralysis that occurs in heay 
milking cows, 5 to 9 years of age, that are fat or is 
good flesh at freshening time. It usually comes on 
within 24 hours after an easy birth of the calf. Itis 
fatal if not properly treated, but promptly pumping the 
udder full of air is a very effective remedy. Iti 
best prevented by allowing the bag to remain full o 
well distended for the first 48 hours after calving, An 
over-distended udder should be milked out only a little 
to relieve the pressure and pain, and not completely 
emptied for the first 48 hours after the calf is born, 
“Garget” and “caked udder” are conditions directly 
related to the udder and there is more or less inflam 
mation present. The acute or active form is more 
likely to occur at calving time and is usually called 
caked udder. Garget is a term generally applied toa 
acute or chronic inflammation of the udder, due to @ 
infection. It may affect only one or more quarters, A 
severe inflammation of any part of udder is_likely to 
destroy the milk producing function of the part affected. 
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Club Work Means Better Farmers 
* HAPPY future for agriculture should be seen by 





anyone who views the farm boy and girl mem 

bers of 4-H clubs and pictures in his mind the 
farming industry as it will be in another decade or 9 
when in the hands of these alert young people. T 
are being trained in a much different way than wet 
their fathers and mothers. Not only are they getting 
a better knowledge of production methods, but they at 
learning the value of association and codperation 
others. They are learning that things which none of 
them as individuals could accomplish can be put acros 
effectively by- codperative effort—Nebraska Farmef, 
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To Make Good Silage Without Trampin 
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Tamake good silage 


WITHOUT TRAMPING= 
USE A SMALL SILAGE CUTTER 
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Cast Your Vote for Better Soils 


Auburn Finds Winter Legumes Are the Real Friends of the Farmer 
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N THE FALL of 1924 an experiment 
= started at Auburn to compare 
manure, nitrate of soda, and vetch as 
sources of nitrogen for cotton and corn. 
The experiment was divided into two sec- 
tions on which a two-year rotation of 
cotton and corn was followed. The treat- 
ed plots in the experiment received ap- 
proximately the quantity of phosphate and 
potash contained in 600 pounds of super- 
phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre. On the manure plots 
all of the potash and two-thirds of the 
phosphate was derived from the manure; 
whereas all the phosphate and potash on 
the other plots was applied in the form 
of superphosphate and muriate of potash. 
The plots on which vetch was grown re- 
ceived one ton of ground limestone per 
acre every five years for the benefit of 
the vetch, which was allowed to grow un- 
til about April 1 before being turned 
under. 


Monantha vetch on plots 4 and 9 was 
killed by cold in 1928. Immediately after 
the freeze, January 15, Austrian winter 
peas were planted on these plots, but pro- 
duced only 1,900 pounds of green mate- 
rial per acre before they were turned un- 
der. In 1929 rabbits damaged Monantha 
vetch and Austrian winter peas so severe- 
ly on plot 9 that only 809 pounds of green 
material per acre was produced. As a re- 
sult of the damage done by cold and rab- 
bits four crops of vetch on plot 4 and only 
three crops on plot 9 were compared with 
five applications of manure and nitrate 
TABLE 1.—INFLUENCE OF STABLE MAN- 

URE, NITRATE OF SODA, AND VETCH 

ON YIELDS OF COTTON AND CORN 

Seed cotton per acre 


Five-year Aver. in- 


Nitrogen treatment average crease over 


Plot per. acre 1925-1929 check plots 
ND ic0tsnéedueeaksbel 331 Sees 
2 Stons manure .... oe | 1,140 
3 325 pounds nitrate of 
OOGE? 04isdc eet vate 1,222 891 
RRS Re 1,231 900 
Bushels corn per acre 
END . iv ccavewedearees ) ae 
7 5 tons manure ....... 38.3 #.4 
8 325 pounds nitrate of 
eT EOE 5.7 27.8 
SS ree Se 30.9 23.0 


TAverage yield of green vetch, 7,007 pounds 
per acre, 


Figure 3 (right).—Cotton without legumes in 
a two-year rotation. This crop produced 426 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. This is a 
companion plot to the one shown in Figure 2, 

lot 5, manure-vetch-nitrate experiment. 
Photographed September 8, 1927.) See Table 1. 


Figure 2 (below).—Cotton, following the vetch 
shown in Figure 1, which produced 1,626 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre. (Plot 4, manure-ni- 
trate-vetch experiment. Photographed Sep- 
tember 8, 1927.) See Table 1. 


By R. Y. BAILEY 


Assistant Agronomist, Alabama Experiment Station 
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of soda on the other treated plots. The 
plot treatments and average yields of 
crops are presented in Table 1. 


The results presented in Table 1 show 
that manure produced more cotton and 
corn than either nitrate of soda or vetch. 
Vetch and nitrate of soda produced ap- 
proximately the same quantity of cotton, 
but nitrate of soda produced 4.8 bushels 
more corn per acre than vetch. It is an 
interesting fact that at the end of the 
first three years of 
the experiment 
vetch had produced 
more corn and cot- 
ton than either ni- 
trate of soda or 
manure. The poor- 
er showing of vetch 
the last two years 
was due to the 
damage done the 
vetch crops by cold 
and rabbits in 1928 
and 1929. 


In another ex- 
periment, winter 
and summer leg- 
umes were- grown 
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_ Figure 5.—Corn in a three-year rota- 
tion, The plot on the right, following 
legumes, produced 43.2 bushels per acre; 
the plot on the left, without legumes, 
produced 4.5 bushels per acre, (Plots 
A and B, Cullars Rotation. Photograph- 
ed June 20, 1929.) See Table 2, 

















Figure 1 (below).—Monantha vetch 
following corn. This vetch, which pre- 
ceded the cotton shown in Figure 2, pro- 
duced 14,983 pounds of green material 
per acre. (Plot 4, manure-nitrate-vetch 
experiment. Photographed and sampled 
March 22, 1927.) See Table 1, 




















as often as possible 
in a three-year ro- 
tation of corn, cot- 
ton, and oats. The 
cropping system 
was as _ follows: 
corn with cowpeas 
broadcast in the 
middles at last cul- 





produced 13,794 pound 


soil. (Plot A, Cullars 


See Table 2. 
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Figure 4 (above).—Hairy vetch which 


rial per acre following corn in a three- 
year rotation on Norfolk sandy loam 


graphed and sampled April 





tivation and vetch in the fall; cotton 
lowed by cowpeas which were disked 


fall. 
for succeeding crops. 


are shown in Table 2. 













































s of green mate- 


Photo- 
13, 1925.) 


Rotation. 


Table 2 shows that plots A and 1 received 
legumes; whereas no legumes were grown 
on plots B and C. Plots A and B received 
phosphate and potash; plots C and 1 were 
unfertilized. The results in Table 2 show 
that plot A produced more than four times 
as much cotton and corn during the last nine 
years as plot B. Both plots were fertilized 
alike. Therefore the difference in yield was 
due to the legumes that were turned under 
on plot A. Plots A and 1 received legumes 
in the rotation, but plot 1 received no phos- 
phate and no potash. Plot A produced more 
than twice as much cotton and 11 bushels 
of corn per acre more than plot 1, which 
shows the value of phosphate and potash 
when used in connection with legumes in 
the cropping system. The average yields 
of plots B and C show that when used alone 
phosphate and potash did not increase the 
yield of corn and increased the yield of cot- 
ton only 19 pounds per acre. Average yields 
of plots C and 1 show that legumes alone 








ollowed by oats in the fall; oats fol- 






own and followed by vetch in the 
All legumes were turned under 
The average 
ields of four plots in this experiment 








(Concluded on page 14) 





TABLE 2.—EFFECT OF LEGUMES IN A THREE-YEAR ROTATION ON CROP YIELDS 
Average yields Increase due to, 












Two-year last 9 years legumes 
aver. yield Seed Seed | 
Legume green vetch cotton Corn cotton Corn 
ee Fertilizer treatmentt treatment (pounds) (pounds) (bushels) (pounds) (bushels) 
240 superphosphate ....... 
50 muriate ~ Consecoatie os Legumes ... 9,661 514 32 397 24.2 
B 240 superphosphate ....... 
SS MUERTE octsccvecicsasds No legumes. ..... 117 7.8 be cove 
SC Be GIONS ooo ccccisecs'een No legumes. ..... 98 11.7 ane seve 
I ie Meee os es china nd Legumes ... 2,311 221 20.9 123 8.2 






tApplied in the spring to cotton and corn, making a total of 480 pounds of superphosphate 
and 100 pounds of muriate of potash per acre every. three years. 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 





LITTLE STORIES FROM 
COUNTY AGENTS 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 
News Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 





RGING the use of hairy vetch and 

Austrian winter peas, assisting in an 
advisory capacity with Farm Bureau or- 
ganization, and giving directions for poi- 
soning the boll weevil are activities de- 
manding the attention of nearly all county 
agents at this season. In addition they 
are continuing a variety of other demon- 
strations, as extracts from their reports 
show. 


Purebred Cattle—Seven purebred 
Hereford bulls were recently bought by 
the farmers of Baldwin County. County 
Agent E. E. Hale reports that this makes 
a total of 22 head that have been placed 
in Baldwin this year. He said also that 
sheep growers had purchased six pure- 
bred and high-grade Hampshire and 
Rambouillet bucks. 


Sizemore in Politics —‘‘Mr. Sizemore 
was in the county three times during the 
month politicking. He said that he was 
working in the interest of Col. Austrian 
W. Peas, candidate for soil building. We 
distributed’ some cards. Orders received 
by the Farm Bureau indicate that farm- 
ers will sow 40,000 pounds of seed.” So 
writes County Agent H. C. Heath, of 
Chambers County, concerning one of the 
extension district agents. 


Market Reports Helpful.—L. M. 
Hollingsworth, county agent of Randolph 
County, said that the cotton market re- 
ports being broadcast three times daily 
by station WAPI are proving interesting 
and helpful to residents of the Wedowee 
territory. The reports are marked on a 
blackboard where they may be seen by all 
interested. 


Farmer Tells Why.—County: Agent 
J. L. Lawson, of Hale, reports that J. A. 
Duncan, of Stewart, explained why farm- 
ers in that county sow a large acreage 
of winter legumes. He said, “I have been 
sowing vetch and Austrian winter peas 
for seven years. My yields of corn and 
cotton have doubled since I began. My 
corn after vetch is looking well—grow- 
ing fast with a good color and I noticed 
corn on my way to town this morning that 
is about to die from drouth. I have never 
had a crop failure after vetch.” 


Dairy Organization—L. A. Edmon- 
son, county agent of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, writes that a dairy organization has 
been started in his county with a two- 
fold purpose. “First,” he said, “we want 
to get better codperation of producers in 
improving the quality of milk, and second 
we want to eliminate price cutting during 
the summer months. We avoided serious 
trouble for dairying by inducing chain 
stores that were about to slash prices 
to agree not to go below a set minimum 
basis for bottle milk.” 


Knows His County.—County Agent 
F. C. Clapp, of Barbour, is making a 
very close study of the farms and 
farmers in his county. He said that 
he has spent much time preparing 
a mailing list. In this work he was 
assisted by the mail carriers. He is also 
making a map which shows the location 
of every farm in the county. He visited 
nearly all of the farmers in order to make 
the list and the map perfect. 


Big Legume Acreage.—County Agent 
C. S. Keller, of Henry, reports that pub- 
licity has been started on the subject of 
winter legumes. He believes that 200,000 
pounds of Austrian winter peas will be 
sowed in the county this fall. He said 
that a large percentage of the farmers 
already believe in legumes and that oth- 
ers will be convinced before the season 
is over. 


Truck Business Increases.—The busi- 
ness of the Jefferson County Truck Grow- 
ers’ Association showed a $20,000 increase 
over the previous year for the 12 months 
ending July 1. County Agent J. L. Liles 
reports that business handled to date this 
calendar year has been larger than ever 
before. 


Collects Insects—County Agent C. 


= 


About Rural Progress and Achievement 
in Georgia and Alabama Counties 


H. Bedingfield is making a collection of 
the economic insects of Cullman County. 
The specimens are being carefully mount- 
ed and are kept in the county agent’s of- 
fice. Mr. Bedingfield reports that the 
strawberry weevil did much damage in 
Cullman this year and he feels that it will 
do greater injury to the crop next year 
unless control measures are applied. 


Eleven a Day.—W. L. Rasberry of 
Fayette must know how to convey the 
farm bureau idea as County Agent J. C. 
Ford reports that he spent four days in 
membership work and signed 44 new 
members on a three-year basis. 

Auburn Method Popular.—The Au- 
burn method of fertilizing cotton is popu- 
lar with fertilizer dealers and bankers as 
well as with farmers in Walker County, 
County Agent J. W. Sartain reports. He 


knowledge of poultry gained through his 
experience as a 4-H club worker. 

The hatchery is equipped with two 
12,000-egg capacity incubators and three 
large battery brooders—all electrically op- 
erated. The total cost of equipment in- 
stalled was about $4,500. “Quality chicks 
from blood tested flocks only” is the motto 
upon which the Clarke County Hatchery 
was founded and on which it will operate. 
To attain this objective of producing baby 
chicks of the highest quality, hatching 
eggs are obtained only from reliable breed- 
ers of the best strains of Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, and White Leghorns 
—flocks that have been culled rigidly for 
color, type, egg size, and egg production 
as well as blood tested for bacillary white 
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LOOKING IN ON THOMAS J. GRAHAM’S CLARKE COUNTY HATCHERY | 


Read the story of this 1930 graduate of the Georgia State College of Agriculture as told else- 
where on this page. 


says that C. C. Smith, independent dealer 
in Jasper, sold more material for mixing 
fertilizer for cotton and nitrate of soda 
for side-dressing this year than ever be- 
fore. Mr. Smith endorses the Auburn 
plan. The Carbon Hill State Bank also 
believes in the Auburn plan, and is spon- 
soring five demonstrations. 





| PUTTING THEORY INTO 
PRACTICE 


| By D. C. BRUMBALOW 


From College to a $10,000 Busi- 
ness in Less Than Five Months 


"TBAT is exactly what a graduate of 
the 1930 class of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture has accomplished, 
and he did it while in college. He was 
willing to stake his college training in a 
business venture of his own, and so the 
Clarke County Hatchery was established 
on January 9, at Athens, Ga., with Thomas 
J. Graham as proprietor. 

Tom is a Wilkes County boy, born and 
reared on a farm, who has largely worked 
his way through college. He took his ma- 
jor work in poultry and became particu- 
larly interested in incubation and brood- 
ing. With the same dogged determination 
and steadfastness of purpose that brought 
him through college, he decided to estab- 
lish a hatching business of his own. He 
soon secured the necessary financial back- 
ing and started the work in earnest. Asa 
helper he employed young Alex Pulliam, a 
Clarke County boy with a practical 








diarrhea. Strict sanitation is also prac- 
ticed in the hatchery. 


By the use of modern equipment 
and intelligent management Mr. Gra- 
ham has established quite an_ envi- 
able record. He has been able to make 
a record of 74.49 per cent hatchability and 
to reduce mortality to 10 per cent. His 
business for the first season amounted to 
$8,000 for chickens sold as day olds and 
starter chicks. Incidentally a feed sales 
business, handled as a side line, has netted 
him a neat little profit on the gross sales 
of more than two thousand dollars. A ten 
thousand dollar business in less than five 
months! 


To hear Mr. Graham talk you would 
think he and “Old Man Gloom” are total 
strangers these days. He feels assured of 
a capacity business next season. As a 
classmate of his who has known him inti- 
mately for four years, I have no doubt 
of his continued success in his business 
venture, and that it will grow and thrive 
as a testimony to the fact that a college 
education in agriculture is something both 
practicable and profitable. 





| | HOMEMADE CHEESE | 


Ce Southern farmers make cheese 
for home use?” 





Yes, sir! If they have cows giving milk 
and will follow instructions given in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1191, the title of which 
is Cheese Making on the Farm. 
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WITH NORTHEAST GEORGIA 
AGENTS 


By T. L. ASBURY 

| District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 
t ————_ 

OUNTY Agent Davis reports fom 

purebred cows and one purebred by 
placed in Habersham during the month 
of June. Four-H club work is developing 
rapidly. Very few boys have dropped 
their work, and indications are that we 
will have a good completion this year, say 
Davis. 

197 


Stephens.—The junior development 
enterprise, which comprises all 4-H cly 
work and activity, is progressing nicely 
and I have been paying farm visits to the 
boys during the past few days, reports 
County Agent Bryant. Their projects are 
in fine shape, he says. 


if 
Oconee.—During the month every 
community in Oconee County was 
visited with a motion picture show which 
we assisted the 4-H club boys to put on 
for the entertainment of the people in 
the different communities. At each meet. 
ing particular stress was laid on the work 
that the club boys are doing in the county 
and the future plans for the different 
clubs. Ten of these meetings were hed 
with an attendance of 525. We feel we 
have done a very constructive piece of 
work through this method of contaet, 

says Assistant County Agent Fanning. 
197 





Clarke. — County Agent Watson 
says: “For three years we have advised 
our dairymen to organize a milk plant in 
Athens. The situation has finally reached 
the point where they have organized 
and are now operating a distributing 
plant with enough milk to take care ofa 
reasonable overhead. We have discussed 
every phase of this marketing scheme 
with our dairy specialist and the leading 
dairymen and have held seven meetings 
and organized this month.” 


[PROMISING NEW INSECTICIDE 
| DISCOVERED 


NEW insecticide called rotenone has 

been discovered by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is said 
to be much superior to insecticides now 
generally used. The roots of the South 
American plant known as cube contain 7 
per cent of this material. Derris roots 
contain up to 5% per cent. It is probable 
that by careful selection and breeding, 
Derris plants containing larger quanti 
ties may be developed. It is hoped and 
believed that a commercial source of sup- 
ply may be developed in the reasonably 
near future. It is highly poisonous, not only 
to chewing insects, but sucking as well. 
It has been fed to chickens, cats, sheep, 
and dogs, up to as much as one graif 
per pound of body weight with no injury 
resulting, thus indicating that we may 
have in the near future an insecticide that 
is not poisonous to our domestic animals 
yet which is highly poisonous to 
chewing and sucking insects. 


GEORGIA JERSEY GETS GOLD 
MEDAL 


LARK A. BAKER, of Bolton, G, 
has recently been notified of the a 
of an American Jersey Cattle Club Gold 
Medal to his high producing pure 
Jersey cow, Viola’s Golden Lady Ann, for 
her exceptional record in an official pro 
duction test. : 
During this test of 305 days, Viola's 
Golden Lady Ann produced 667.61 pounds 
of butterfat and 10,303 pounds of milk 
This total yield is the equivalent of 
pounds of butter and 4,792 quarts of 
produced in ten months. ‘ 
Mr. Baker owns a good herd of pute 
bred Jerseys and has been carrying @ 
production testing for some time. 
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 BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND 


By R. R. REPPERT 


| _—__ 
What to Do in August 

N SECTIONS where there has been 
| a possible drouth it will be advisable 
watch the bees for starving and to 
Guard against rob- 
bing; do not, unless 
there is a honey flow 
to keep the bees 
working, open the 
hives unnecessarily, 
or they will be en- 
couraged to rob; 
better not take sur- 
plus stores from the 



















to 
feed if necessary. 




















._ 4 hives during a 
pment BR. BR. REPPERT dearth ; of nectar, 
H club unless it can be ac- 
nicely complished quickly, and discontinue any 
to the opening of hives at all if there is the least 
a indication of robbing; unite very weak 


colonies with stronger ones, and if any 
are beyond recovery in this respect, re- 
move the frames with combs and stack 


them with paradichlorobenzene to pro- 
which tect them from the bee moth. 
put on Look out for nectar from bitterweeds 
ple in that may ruin the honey for the table. 
| Before the bees gather any of this, re- 
= Work move the good surplus honey that may 
county 
ferent have been stored, for the table, and re- 
e held place supers with frames of foundation 
eel we or empty combs. Honey from bitter- 
ece of weed or any other undesirable source, 
ontatt, with the exception of honey dew, is ac- 
ing. ceptable to the bees for winter supplies, 
or for fall brood rearing. In case there 
Jatson is a considerable flow from these sources, 
id vised the operator may increase his colonies if 
lant in he wishes increase, and if in his opinion 
er such flow will continue long enough for 
buting the bees in each hive to build up to good 
e ofa winter strength and store enough sup- 
cussed plies to put them safely through the 
scheme winter. 
eading Except in the higher altitudes of the 
cetings South, where winter temperatures come 


early, increase may be accomplished by 
dividing in a manner at once to be de- 
scribed, leaving the bees in the old loca- 
tion to rear their own queen. Unless the 
colony to be divided is strong, however, 
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ne has and unless there is reasonable hope that 
States the bees will be able to gather fairly good 
's said quantities of nectar until past the middle 
5 now of October, it will be important to buy 
South and introduce a queen into the colony 
tain 7 made queenless by the division, so it may 
roots at once begin brood rearing and build up 
obable early into good winter strength. 
ceding, Unless the bees in the yard are of a 
juanti- Practically pure Italian strain, it will be 
-d and advisable in any case to procure queens 
yf sup- before the division, and introduce into 
onably 
oa Aunt Fret fays 
> a — = 
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grain (Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate} 
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both the colonies resulting from the divi- 
sion, killing the queen of the old colony, 
of course, before the introduction. 


Division is accomplished in the follow- 
ing manner: Set a hive body, with frames 
of foundation or empty comb, a little to 
one side of the colony to be divided. 
From the old hive, lift combs containing 
as much sealed brood as can be found, 
and interchange them with empty combs 
in the hive body provided as above. No 
attempt should be made to remove the ad- 
hering bees. Transfer in this manner half 
of the combs, and bring the queen over 
into the new hive. Be sure that there are 
eggs left in the old hive, if you are not 
introducing into this a new queen, so that 
the bees will be enabled to rear their own 
queen. Close the hives and the bees will 
go about their business of building up 
the separate colonies. 


Now is a good time to re-queen any 
colony whose queen is failing, or has 
served the colony for more than one sea- 
son. Unless you are prepared to rear 
queens of your own that are of pure 
mating, it will be best to purchase from 
a reliable breeder. Directions for in- 
troducing will be found on the package 
in which the queen is shipped. 


None of the operations or manipula- 
tions suggested above should be prac- 
tised in yards where lack of stores or 
dearth of nectar flow makes it likely that 
robbing will take place. Under such 
conditions the only safe course is to keep 
the hives tightly closed. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


ERTILIZE strawberry plants during this 

month. Use 600 to 900 pounds per acre of 

a high grade mixture. One analyzing 
4Nit-8Phos-6Pot or 4Nit-8Phos-8Pot is suit- 
able. 

2.Spray dewberry 
plants with Bordeaux 
to control anthracnose. 
Apply now or when 
new vines are 15 to 20 
inches long. 

3. Sprcy grapevines 
with Bordeaux after 
the harvest. This is to 
kill rot spores and will 
help materially in re- 
ducing rot_next season. 


4. If worms are in to- 





L. A. NIVEN 
matoes, dust once per week with a mixture 
of 1 part arsenate of lead or calcium arsenate 
and 4 or 5 parts Hydrated lime. 

5. All Season cabbage is am excellent one 


for planting at this time of year. It pro- 
duces a large, round head and withstands 
hot, dry weather quite successfully. 


6. Dust peach trees where there were large 
numbers of worms this season. Use a mixture 
of 1 pound arsenate of lead to 9 pounds pow- 
dered or hydrated lime. Apply about a month 
after the peaches were picked and repeat 
in two weeks. 

7. Go over the orchard after harvest and 
gather up all rotten or mummied fruits on 
the trees or ground and burn them. Do the 
same with broken or diseased branches. This 
will help in keeping down disease and insect 
pests next spring. 

8. For winter use put in some carrots. If 
the weather is dry, soak the seed before 
sowing. Chickens, cows, and hogs will rel- 
ish any surplus that may not be needed for 
food or selling. 

9. This month and next is a good time to 
set celery plants. Put them 6 to 9” inches 
apart in rows wide enough to permit earth- 
ing up or planking for bleaching purposes. 
A very rich, moist soil is necessary. 

10. Any garden that hasn’t already had sowed 
in it for fall and wimter use turnips, ruta- 
bagas, carrots, and beets should immediately 
have them put in, and remember, cows, chick- 
ens, and hogs will use profitably any sur- 
plus that may not be needed for food. 

11. Top-dress vegetables every three or four 
weeks with nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, or some of the synthetic nitrogens. 
Keep it off the plants, as it is liable to burn 
them if it touches the leaves. -Put in 4 or 5 
inches from the base of the plants. 


12. It is during late summer and fall that 
strawberry fruit buds are developing which 
will produce next year’s crop. They can’t 
do much if they must contend with weeds 
and grass during this time. It is therefore 
extremely important that they be kept free 
of weeds and grass and the soil thoroughly 
stirred. 

13. The winter garden simply is not com- 
plete without a supply of collards. Now is 
the time to set the plants, or if these aren't 





available, plant seed in hills right where 
they are to remain and thin out. Put about 
2 feet apart in rows 2% to 3 feet wide and 
handle in the same general way as cabbage. 

14. Give an application of nitrogen or com- 
plete fertilizer to peach trees that are not 
thrifty. If they do not make normal terminal 
twig growth, use 1 to 1% pounds nitrogenous 
fertilizer such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or some of the synthetic nitro- 
gens. This is to aid in the development of 
fruit buds for next year’s crop, which are 
now developing. 

15. To control the mole crickets that tun- 
nel around under the surface of the soil and 
destroy plants, use poison bait recommended 
by Clemson College made up of the follow- 
ing :— 

5 pounds cottonseed meal 
5 pounds rice flour 

¥% pound calcium arsenate 
l cup molasses 

7 cups water 


Scatter it around late in the afternoon where 
these pests are doing damage. 


A_fillle fevmon 


On Good ffealth 


By fF. M.Recisrir, M.D. 


Beware of Unclean Barber Shops 


Ww I was a boy, I used to hear 
a little ditty that ran like this :— 


“You got a nickel, 
I got a dime; 

Johnny, get your hair cut 
Short like mine.” 





In those days, we 
boys got our hair 
cut anywhere by any- 
one, and we shaved 
ourselves when our 
whiskers began to 
grow, using father’s 
razor or anybody’s 
that we could beg or 
borrow. We always 
used plenty of soap 
and hot water, but 
we did not know the first thing about the 
hygiene of shaving; neither did the bar- 
bers know much about it at that time. 


1949 


Barbering was a small business then, 
but it is a big business now in every 
crossroads village, town, and city. Girls 
and boys, men and women patronize bar- 
ber shops. We have, in most states, laws 
governing sanitation and cleanliness of 
barber shops; but with all that has been 
done, too many barber shops continue 
unclean and unsanitary, thus constituting 
a menace to public health. 

This is not confined entirely to shops 
that would be classed as old-fashioned 
because of equipment, appearance, or lo- 
cation. Many a barber shop with tile 
showers, tile floors, handsome mirrors, 
and expensive modern chairs and furni- 
ture continues to use the same shears and 
clippers and the same pair of barber hands 
unchanged from one customer to another ; 
whereas, all the above, both tools and 
hands, should be sterilized after each cus- 


tomer. 
11m 


The general appearance of the cus- 
tomer is regarded so slightly that persons 
with inflamed and suppurative skin con- 
ditions are seldom refused service; and 
too often after such service, the same 
brush- and razor, mug, comb, and clip- 
pers are used for the next customer, 
without sterilization and sometimes with 
very little cleansing. 

The shaving brush has been a carrier 
of disease to many unfortunate victims. 
Barber’s itch is not an imaginary disease, 
but a real disease and very difficult to 
cure. In two years, there were 24 cases 
of anthrax, mostly fatal, in New York 
City. Twelve of these fatal cases were 
traced directly to the use of infected 
brushes in barber shops. 

Syphilis, too, may easily be transmitted 
from an infective case to an innocent cus- 
tomer through the medium of a slight 
cut or scratch with razor or shears. 


The moral of all this is, pick your bar- 
ber and barber shop with care. 
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Our Weekly ermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 





Salting the Cattle 
HIS happened when I was a boy. A 
carload of cattle was ready for the 
market. One of the men working on our 
farm said to my father, “Shall I salt the 
cattle a little heavy 
this evening?” “No,” 
said my father, “we'll 
sell them just as they 


” 


are. 


Two generations 
ago a great financier 
laid the foundation 
of his fortune deal- 
ing in cattle. On the 
day that the cattle 
were delivered to the 
butcher he would drive them a long dis- 
tance without water. Then they were 
driven into a small stream where they 
drank themselves several pounds heavier 
per animal. 


This man made millions and gave lib- 
erally to institutions for “the further- 
ance of the Gospel” but his fame rests 
upon the two tricky words that will for- 
ever be associated with his name, “wat- 
ered stock.” 

7 7 


Sharp practices do not become a pro- 
fessing saint. To get, and take, without 
some sort of balanced equivalent is in the 
nature of thievery. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Stock watering is an old game. It can 
be found in practically every vocation 
and profession. The political stock 
waterer is the man of high sounding pre- 
election promises. Politicians before elec- 
tion and little’ boys before Christmas 
sound saintly. Inauguration day wrings 
the water out of their political garments. 
The politician saves his country before 
election, the statesman after. The former 
“hold up” the government; the latter 


uphold it. 
1977 


Theology has often been guilty of stock 
watering. Men who begin by professing 
to know it all end by knowing nothing. 
Propositions that begin with an “if” 
cannot reasonably end with a final “there- 
fore.” Before we can know anything we 
must admit our ignorance. The truths of 
religion as taught by the Master are so 
beautifully simple that they can be dem- 
onstrated in daily life, and without show 
of fine feathers or pretense. “The way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” A great deal of the philosophi- 
cal rubbish that has gathered about re- 
ligion is of no value. 


197 

In our personal conduct, it behooves 
each of us to walk warily lest we become 
a “stock waterer.” A hypocrite is one 
who tries to sell to his community a dam- 
aged character at full market value. The 
seeming to be what we are not is the 
commonest sin of mankind. Pretense is 
the silliest of nonsense. If each of us 
will take a look in the mirror he will see 
the countenance of one who would love 
to be considered more beautiful, wiser, 
and better than he really is. 

Reputation is what people think of us; 
character is what they will eventually 
know about us. 

The youthful lover who tries to hide 
his personal faults under the smoke screen 
of effusive compliments to his lady love, 
and the maiden who disguises her freckles 
under the veneer of rouge and powder 
are both trying to sell each other a little 
watered stock. Matrimony is likely to 
be a little dry when they find out that 
they have bought water. 

Honesty and true piety will ahvays go 
at their real values. To try to get away 
with surface appearances; to get some- 
thing for nothing; to profess conduct 
which we do not possess is as the sin of 
subtle thievery. It is moral stock water- 
ing. 
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—Photos courtesy Better Homes in America. 


This is the simple but attractive living room 

in one of the houses demonstrated by the 

Better Homes Committee of Greenville, South 

Carolina, during Better Homes Week of 1929. 

The fireplace and mantel have unusual dig- 

nity and the built-in bookcases are a good 
feature. 











HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 
ONDAY, August 11—A_ rough 


washtub will soon cause rents and 
runs in délicate fabrics. Why not con- 
sider a modern washing machine in its 
place? 

Tuesday, August 
12.—Ginger ale lem- 
onade will be en- 
joyed on a hot af- 
ternoon, and is easily 
made by the follow- 
ing recipe :— 

Ginger Ale Lemon- 
ade.—Four lemons, 1 
pint ginger ale, 1% pints 
water, 1 cup. sugar. 
Place a small block of 
ice in a pitcher. With 
the juice of 4 lemons 
mix 1 cup of sugar, 1% pints of water, and 
1 pint of ginger ale. Pour into pitcher and 
stir thoroughly. Allow to stand for few min- 
utes before serving. (Serves 6 persons.) 

Wednesday, August 13—What about 
the children’s teeth? Be sure to have 
all necessary dental work attended to be- 
fore school opens. 

Thursday, August 14—If you have a 
lock that sticks, try oiling the key and 
turning it several times in the lock. 


Friday, August 15.—Crisp crackers, 
cottage cheese, and jam can be served for 
dessert when you are in a hurry and will 
be as much enjoyed as a more trouble- 
some sweet course. 





“ MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, August 16.—Be careful not 
to use too much water for washing the 
linoleum as the excess moisture is apt to 
get under the cracks and cause rotting and 
warping. 

Sunday, Angust 17.—“If£ thou hast un- 
derstanding, answer thy neighbor; if not, 
lay thy hand upon thy mouth.”—Ecclesi- 
astes. 
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MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 
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The bedroom in the 1929 Better Homes demonstration house in Greenville, South} Carolina. 


The furnishings are simple and inexpensive but appropriate and attractive. 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ LETTERS | 





EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Several of you have written me 
lately asking about the clothes to take to 
school or college. Of course what you 
will need depends to a great extent on 
the particular school or college you ex- 
pect to attend, but there are certain gen- 
eral rules that hold good for all of them. 
The first, and to my mind the most im- 
portant, is to have your clothes simple. 


Now don’t get all excited and think I 
mean that they are not to be up to the 
minute in style, or that I don’t approve 
of trying to look your best. But do be- 
lieve me when I say that the girl who can 
spend as much as she wants and can go 
to the very best shops, chooses simple 
hats and coats and dresses. She selects 
good materials, skillfully cut and artfully 
made, but the finished effect is never 
startling or fussy. 


Someone said you must have good 
taste and money, or good taste and time 
if you would look well dressed. In either 
case the good taste is essential. So when 
you pick out the things you will take 
away with you, don’t be beguiled by the 
fancy hat or the loud coat but stick to 
modish simplicity. 


The next point is to make up your 





mind to a definite color scheme. You will 
look better dressed, you will save time 
and money if you will do this. It means 
that one hat will serve with several 
dresses, that you will not have to buy 
more shoes than you need in order to 
have enough to harmonize with your va- 
rious costumes, and it also means that 
you will never present that patchwork 
appearance that is the death of smart- 
ness. Blue, brown, or green—it matters 
little what color you settle on provided 
it is becoming to you and that you like it. 
To wear colors that you don’t like is 
ruinous because only when you feel well 
turned out will you appear so. 


Still I haven’t told you what to take to 
school or college, have I? You'll need 
a serviceable coat. You'll need a small 
felt hat, purse, and shoes to match. For 
Sunday and street wear you will find a 
silk dress that matches the coat an excel- 
lent choice. If you can afford it, have 
also a figured dress with the background 
of the same color. For classroom wear 
you will like a sweater suit, two or three 
cotton frocks, and possibly one of chal- 
lis. A sports suit of silk will be useful 
for many occasions and can have a va- 
riety of blouses. A simple frock in some 
light color will be needed at almost all 
schools, and it is a good idea to take 
some of your summer frocks of organdy 
or light silk to wear for supper. It is 


— —_. 
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The dining room in the Greenville, South Cx 
olina, demonstration home. 










best to wait until you get to school} 
fore buying a gym outfit, and the catalog 
will tell you whether to take a bathing 
suit, hiking clothes, or anything of th 
sort. In addition to your street shoes jo 
will have to have low heeled sports shot 
and a pair of satin slippers. A raincod 
umbrella, gloves, kimono, and plenty @ 
underwear and stockings, should be i 
cluded. Have the underthings, daintybt 
strong enough to withstand the roug 
treatment of the laundry. This i 
seems long, doesn’t it? In some casesyo 
can safely omit several of the dress 
and still look well on all occasions, | 
the mark of inexperience to take # 
many clothes, for closet space is alwa 
limited. CATHERINE LEE 


x* * * 
Dear Miss Lee:— 


Do you think it is right for a girl to 
cept invitations from more than one man? 


G. H., West Virginie 


I most decidedly do. I think theg 
who confines herself to one man 
lets him monopolize her time and atté 
tion is doing herself a rank injush 
She should accept invitations from all! 
nice boys and men who offer them to” 
until she becomes definitely engaged 
one of them. Only in that way caf 
learn to know men and choose wist 
the one she wants for a husband. 





PATTERNS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
terns ordered at one time, 0 © 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). W 
your name and address plainly on your 
sheet, being sure to state number 
of pattern wanted. 








More attention is being given every dah 
seems, to fashions and household pro 
No woman likes to be out of date in © 
To help you keep up we print a Fashion 
azine three times a year. It contains? 
on clothing problems, embroidery f 
and household improvement. The midsu# 
number is now available for 15 cents & 
dress all orders to Pattern Departmemh 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Wo 
your nearest office. ; 
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WARM WATER BETTER THAN 
| HOT 








NE of the most common mistakes 

made by the housewife in doing her 
family washing is to use boiling water, 
declares a well known manufacturer of 
washing machines. Extremely hot water 
should never be used at the beginning 
before the clothes are washed. The only 
stage of the washing in which hot water is 
effective is after the dirt and stains have 
been washed out, for then the hot water 
will insure the thorough 
and complete removal of 
all soap and dirty water. 


The reason for not using’ 
boiling water, or for boil- 
ing the clothes is based on 
the different oils found in 
all garments. There are 
three kinds of oil—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. 

Certain types of garments, 

such as oily rags, garage 

overalls, mechanics’ jump- 

ers, etc., may be washed in 

hot water because they con- 

tain vegetable or mineral oil and it helps 
to unite them with the soapy water, and 
with the grease naturally comes the dirt 
that is held by it. 

However, the family washing is another 
matter. Here you must contend with 
animal fat and oil, along with which are 
different kinds of soil. This gets on the 
clothes in the form of perspiration, oil 


‘from the hair, and from small particles of 


skin thrown off from the body. Each min- 
ute globule or particle of animal fat is 
encased in a film of albuminous matter, 
also from the body, and as soon as it 
comes in contact with hot water, it is 
cooked much like the white of an egg, and 
the grime and dirt which it holds is set 
into the fabric instead of being released 
and washed away. Here is the secret of 
so much trouble with collars, cuffs, and 
neckbands, and explains why so many 


housewives have to rub these pieces after 
using a washer. 

In warm water and soap the albumin 
and oil are quickly dissolved, and along 
with them comes the dirt. Fruit, coffee, 
tea, and blood stains that have once dried 
are hopelessly set by using water that is 
too hot. 


JOIN THE NATIONAL CAN- 
NING CONTEST 


ARM women and girls of the South 

are again invited to enter the National 
Canning Contest which this 
year will be held at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, under the di- 
rection of the Household 
Science Institute. The win- 
ner will be proclaimed 
“America’s Champion Can- 
ner” and will receive $600 
in cash as a reward for 
her achievement. Four hun- 
dred and seventy prizes are 
offered, which include 
$4,250 in cash, loving cups, 
and ribbons. Entries close 
October 1, 1930, 


That the judging may be thoroughly 
impartial and the display of jars abso- 
lutely uniform, contestants are required 
to submit their entries in standard glass 
jars of the quart size. A sample jar and 
carton, together with prize entry labels 
for use in sending entries, may be had 
without cost by writing the National 
Canning Contest, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Contestants are free to use any method 
of canning they prefer, according to 
Grace Viall Gray, nationally known can- 
ning expert and secretary of the contest. 

The contest is made up of three divi- 
sions; fruits, vegetables, and meats. 
There are no restrictions as to the na- 
ture of the food sent. Contestants may 
enter one, two, or all three divisions. 
Fruit and vegetable entries will be judged 
for clearness, color, pack, neatness, flavor, 
and texture. 

















Pattern Department 











3068—Lacy neckwear has won fashion’s ap- 
Proval by giving a feminine softness 
to dark dresses. Ecru and tan lace 
is preferred to white. Molded lines, 
Snug sleeves, and a well cut skirt 
characterize this early autumn model 
which is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 39-inch material with 1% yards of 
14-inch lace and % yard of 18-inch 
contrasting, 

%1%—Demure quaintness characterizes this 
delightful basque dress for the young 
girl. It is particularly well ‘suited 
to the slender miss and may be de- 
veloped in any of the crisp~ cotton 

Organdy is used for the 


fabrics. 
—...... 
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dainty collar and cuffs. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards 
of 39-inch material with ™% yard of 
35-inch contrasting, 1% yards of lace, 
and % yard of 1-inch ribbon. 

2658—Slenderizing lines are effective in this 
graceful model of heavy silk crepe 
in one of the deep shades of blue. 
Bows of the material accent the side 
closing of the bodice and add interest 
to the long sleeves. The pattern is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years,” 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 3% requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with 4 yard of 35-inch all- 
over lace. 


1 See By The Ads 


ELL, I must tell you some more 

about my trip to Canada. Last 
week I got started to writin’ about the 
folks up there and I could think of so 
many things to write 
I took up more room 
about that than I 
ought to. 





I wrote about 
goin’ across the river 
on a‘boat. Well 
when we got off the 
boat we was in 
Canada and in a big 
city called Windsor. 
We walked about a 
quarter of a mile to 
a big fine hotel. The 
sign over the door said, “Prince Edward.” 

“This is where they said for us to meet 
the party,” says the editor and in he goes 
and me right at his heels. 





BILL CASPER 


It seemed like he knowed most ever- 
body there and it wasn’t no time till he 
had tags on all his satchels and here he 
come with one for mine. “Tie this on 
your bag,” says he, “and set it over there 
with the rest of them. When you get 
on the train your satchel will be in your 
berth.” 

Well sir, there was the most grips I 
ever seen in one place in my life. I bet 
there was 200 if there was one. 

“Does all them grips go on our train?” 
says I. 

“Yep,” says he. 

“How come?” says I. 

“Women folks,” he snaps and went over 
to shake hands with a official lookin’ fel- 
low. 

“This here is Mr. Bill Casper,” says he 
to the fellow. “He is with us on The 
Progressive Farmer staff. Mr. Casper, 
this is Mr. Groff. He’s one of our 
hosts on this trip.” 

“How do you do?” says he givin’ me 
a quick look from head to foot. I reckon 
he was surprised to see me, him not 
knowin’ about Marthy bein’ home to look 
after things. “You'll take Lower 11 on 
Car 3,” says he, lookin’ at a card he had 
in his hand. 

I didn’t say a word but you can just 
bet I meant to look that up just as soon 
as I got on the train and see what it was 
I was goin’ to take. 

By that time the editor was howdyin’ 
with another fellow and havin’ him get 
acquainted with his wife. This fellow 
gave a fine lookin’ badge to the editor and 
one to his wife. Then the editor he says, 
“Mr. Loyd, I want you should meet Mr. 
Bill Casper. Mr. Loyd is editor of the 
Ohio Farmer and secretary of our asso- 
ciation,” he went on. 

“Is this here Mr. Casper goin’ with us 
on the trip?” says the Ohio fellow givin’ 
me a queer sort of look. 

“Yes sir,” says the editor, proud as he 
could be. “Mr. Casper goes as a repre- 
sentative of The Progressive Farmer.” 

“How do you do,” says the Ohio fellow 
to me. “We'll have to ask you to wear 
one of our badges with your name on it,” 
says he, givin’ me one just like the one he 
had on and like he give the editor. 

“T’ll be glad to convenience you,” says I, 
just as polite as he could be. 

I hadn’t hardly got my name wrote 
and my badge pinned on with the editor’s 
wife a helpin’ when somebody hollers, 
“Out this way please. Fill up the cars 
as quick as you can.” 

I followed ‘as close to the editor of this 
paper as I could get because I didn’t want 
to get lost from our party before the 
trip got started. What do you reckon it 
was all about? Why the mayor of that 
city and the chamber of commerce folks, 
the biggest folks in town, had all brought 
out their fine cars and were waitin’ to 
ride us around over town. With a gold 
a8 coai and m name on 
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it and me settin’ up there in one of 
them fine cars a takin’ a free ride all over 
the city I just begun to wake up that me 
and the editor of this paper was some 
pumpkins. 


They hauled us around for about two 
hours and then set us out at the railroad 
station where some fellow wanted to take 
our picture before we got on the train. 

Next thing I knowed I was on the 
train and a Negro man with blue britches 
and a white coat showed me where to ride. 
Sure enough there was my satchel right 
under the seat. And then the whistle 
tooted and we was on our way. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S. Car 3 was the one I had to ride 
in and Lower 11 was the number of my 
bed. 


| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Pipe-Full—1, Pipe; 2, Pile; 
3, Pill; 4, Pull; 5, Full. 


- DeouTé 
. [anday [eh fesson? 


Hannah, the Godly Mother 


(Lesson for August 10, 1930: I Samuel 1:9-28 
and 2:19. Golden text: Proverbs 1:8.) 


I 

When and where did the events of this 
lesson take place? 

Samuel was born 1171 B. C., and was’ five 
or six years old when taken to the temple. 
Ramah was five miles north of Jerusalem and 
20 miles south of Shiloh. 

II 

How did the tabernacle come to be at 
Shiloh? . 

Joshua had erected the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
where it remained for 300 years, at the time 
of the division of the land among the tribes. 

Ill 

What were the Levites? 

The Levites were descendants of Levi who 
were employed in the lower services of the 
tabernacle. Elkanah, evidently, was not ac- 
tively engaged, but lived on his estate. 

IV 


What was Elkanah’s attitude toward Han- 
nah? 

Elkanah did his best to comfort Hannah 
when the second wife taunted her. “Why 
is thy heart grieved?” was his question. “Am 
I not better to thee than ten sons?” 

Vv 

What was the gist of Hannah’s prayer? 

Hannah promised that if she had a son he 
would be dedicated to the tabernacle from 
his birth. The Levite began his duties at the 
age of 25 and ended them on his fiftieth 
birthday. She was consecrating her son as a 
priest for life. 











VI 
What did Eli say when: he spoke to her? 
Hannah prayed silently, and Eli, noticing 
her muttering lips, rebuked her for being 
drunk, only to sympathize and aid her when 
he learned the truth, 
Vil 
What is the meaning of the name Samuel? 
Samuel means “name of God.” “El” sig- 
nifies God. Because the first part of the 
word sounded like “ask,” Hannah found in 
the name the meaning, “Asked of God.” 
Vill 
What is the teaching of this lesson? 
The good works of the godly mother of a 
godly son, 





| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


1 





FULL 


(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


There’s a Pipe Full in this one if you 
climb down a rung at a time, changing 
one letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. An answer, which perhaps you 
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opening attendance, and all indications AVORITE SONGS is the title 
point to an extremely large attendance of a 48-page book just off the , 
this season. — The anticipated number to press with the words to 100 state 
be enrolled is approximately 1,750 boys. songs, old favorites, Negro spirituals, 5 
¢ : | 8. Do not select your life’s vocation with Camp Wilkins will be open to 4-H club 4-H songs and yells, women’s club tl 
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bayous, and pot- — Il the floor. is particularly complete. 
holes because of THE WORLD OF PLANTS.—Along road- | My windows were very small so I It’s just the thing for 4-H club e 
the drouth,” sides and in waste places now you may find made my curtains so they would look camps for it is bound in a heavy bu 
blooming one or more species of a genus of xe ; f , cur- « ‘ . fo 
reads a report of slants chat “Berd quite pA sieventiees ten me. ores and wind double vets fer my cur paper cover that will stand lots of 
the American These are the evening primroses, belonging tains. The draperies are made of rose hard wear. It will be as service- 
Game Protec- to the Evening Primrose Family. Several rayon pongee with white voile in the able for regular 4-H meetings fo 
tive Association. cone are big deg sega plants —— center. These look very pretty in my women’s club meetings, and other st 
Now there’s a ibe oi She ccieadnennd dam cane room. I used valances for my curtains gatherings where the books will be st 
oe 3 fine opportunity roses open only in late afternoon, fading away about one-half yard wide and scalloped used from time to time. dr 
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é ’ club members, ing the day, and then there are one or two I made white bedspreads, pillow cases, Editorial Department, The Pro. th 
and every other farm boy to do many species that are white- and red-flowered. All table cloth, and dresser scarf and gressive Farmer, at your nearest 
good turns by transferring these fish to offi om Ask hie ; cial a Ww 
permanent bodies of water. I'd like to ee Pines special § quanta sta 
hear from all of you who investigate the — str 
streams near you, telling me how many hor 
fish you were actually able to save. Operation and from the enthusiasm shown lar 
Ernestine Keel, Stokes, N. C., writes that by the girls the camp was enjoyed to wae 
although she is not a scout she is inter- the fullest extent. : 
ested in all sports and would like to hear I am going to work real hard and firs 
from girls all over the world. Of course, try to go again next year, for I feel | ‘“ 
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every letter that you receive. . An. and join our happy band, and 
other Tar Heel girl, 13-year-old Miriam I have heard from several club girl the 


Woodley, of Washington County, tells me, 
“T live on a large farm and enjoy farm 
life very much. We raise most every- 
thing you can think of. I have a very 
good disposition and I’m a very good 
worker.” You write a very neat, inter- 
esting letter too, Miriam. I see 
that the club boys of one Southern coun- 
ty are marking both their homes and 
their club projects. The signboards for 
the homes read “4-H Club Member,” and 
let passers-by and other club members 
know that a 4-H club member lives 
there; the signs for the projects read, 
“4-H Club Acre.” That’s a good idea for 
any county. Ruby Gray Horton 
gives us these “Ten Commandments for 
Young People.” :— 

1. Do not spend your time in idleness. 

2. Do not spend time doing useless things 
and do not neglect your duties. 

3. Do 
tunities. 
4. Do not allow circumstances or eviron- 


ment to keep you from making a success in 
life. 


5. Do not choose the course of least resist- 


not neglect your educational oppor- 


AS HEALTHY AS IT IS GOOD 


This giant ice cream cone, used at a picnic held for the children of Northwestern Uni- 


versity Settlement in Chicago, 
small cones of the usual size. Who wouldn’t 
have as their distinguishing characteristic the 
fact that the flowers are in fours: four petals, 
four stigmas, eight stamens, and four-lobed 
calyx. 
Ill 
KNOW YOUR HISTORY.—Whao is Secretary 
of Agriculture? 
Arthur M. Hyde, of Missouri. 
IV 


held 500 quarts of ice cream; enough to make thousands of 


like to go on a picnic like that? 


them around the 

and eggs to get 

money to pay for my home improve- 

ment. I won third prize at the East 

Alabama Fair at Alexander City, Ala. 
MIRIAM TOWNSEND, 

Fishpond Club, Coosa County, Ala. 


hemstitched 
sold chickens 


Italian 
hem. I 





club 


and was delighted to receive letters from 
them. | 
you are not a club member write. 


want all girls to write me. If 


All that can send snapshots for my 
album. 

MILDRED OUTLER, 
Uvalda, Ga. 





| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 











MY BONNIE AND | 
WERE GREAT SWEET- 
HEARTS = | THOUSGUT F& 
THAT SHE LOVED omy] 
ME = ALONG CAME A § 
— IN A PACKARD + 
! BRINE BaciZ MY 
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ance. OUR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB.—Latest win- | ae el 
6. Do not be satisfied with goals too easily ners of Certificates of Achievement include: | HAD A GOOD TIME AT CAMP 
obtained. Lillie Mae Morris, Texas; Annie Allene Ben- Cov 
ton, Georgia; Hughes Merrell, North Caro- | WILKINS verize 


7. Do not wait for luck. 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 





(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





Stough Peeler, North Carolina; 
Frances Jean Irby, South Carolina; Mildred 
Gross, Mississippi; Z. L. Lewis, Temple, Tex- 
as; Bonnie Sharit, Alabama. 
Will your name be included in the next list? 
Vv 
NOW FIGURE THIS OUT.—Have you ever 


made a needle float on water? It can be ac- 
complished if you place the needle on the 
surface gently and carefully enough. Do 
you know why? Ask your teacher, when 
school opens, to explain to you what “surface 
tension” means. Anyway, try the experiment. 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


lina; Scout 





RECORD SEASON EXPECTED | 
AT CAMP WILKINS 


MAMP Wilkins, the state 4-H club 
camp located on the campus of the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, opened its third week of opera- 
tion for the 4-H Club boys of the state 





t 





L ERE I come again. I have told 
you all about joining the 4-H club 
and my experience as the president of 
the 4-H club and I am really anxious to 
tell you about my first trip to Camp 
Wilkins. 

On Monday morning July 7 the club 
girls that were to go to camp joined 
Mrs. Zena B. Redding (Montgomery 
County agent) at Mount Vernon and 
boarded a truck for Athens. 

The trip was full of fun and by 3:30 
p. m. Monday we reached camp. Songs 
and yells were in vogue at all times. 
Three square meals were eaten each day, 
a good appetite being worked up by 
swimming and playing games. 

There was always something 
store for us after supper. 

Songs and games were led by Miss 
Irma Procter. About an hour each day 


good in 








































OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


Some people fly over the ocean, 
Some people fly over the sea; 
But I always have had the notion 
I’d like to have land under me. 
—Sent in by Nannie Bone 
Talladega County, Ala. 


Old Bill Casper sat outside his door, 
His daily work was done; 
And all that he had left to do, 
Was to watch his socks run. 
—Sent in by Florence Age® 
Escambia County, 


Cabbage to cabbage, 
And slaw to slaw, 
She broke my heart 
And I busted her jaw. 
—Sent in by Ethel Burtis, 
Catawba County, N. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
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Ila Mae Eley, Heard County, Ga. 
Augusta Reynolds, Madison County, 
Etta Biddle, Dekalb County, Ala. 
Joe Pitts, Comanche County, Okla. - 


before lunch was devoted to the sing- 
ing of club songs. 
The main theme of the camp was co- 


Monday, August 4. 
The attendance the second week was 
ding district and county agents, 


“Pug would be a good hitter if I could 
learn him to bat left-handed like me an’ 


iid / . 
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t 9, 1930 


HE weather was warming up all right 
. jew it was getting rather dry. For 
several days Sam Johnson as well as 
the rest of us had been wishing for a 
good rain. 

“Tt seems to me,” complained Sam, as 
he blew into the office without his usual 
hearty salutation, “that when we need 
water most is the time we have the least 
of it!” And then he sat down and began 
to fan himself with his hat. 

“Same way with light, Sam,” we came 
back at him, jestingly, “don’t we need 
light mostly at night when we have the 
least of it?” 

“Yes, but we can manufacture light as 
we need it—just look at the city folks— 
but how you going to manufacture water 
for our thirsty crops?” 

“We don’t need to manufacture water 
for our crops,” was our reply. “We use 
stored light at night and we can use 
stored water for our crops to drink in 
dry weather, if we'll just store it before- 
hand. In the oil we put in our lamps 
and in the hidden chambers of nature 
there is an abundance of light stored up. 
We touch a match to the lamp wick or 
start the electric engines and out flow the 
streams of light from its natural storage 
houses. And we can store water simi- 
larly for our crops and have it ready to 
use when we need it.” 

“All right,” Sam put in, “what’s the 
first thing to do?” 

“There are two classes of ‘first things’ 
to do to have the soil take up more water 
and hold it for the crops to drink when 
they want it. 

“1. The first is the orderly and per- 
sistent care of the land—doing the things 
that prevent its deterioration. This in- 


cludes such things as drainage (both un- 
derground 


and surface), rotation of 





MOISTURE-HOLDING VALUE OF A 
MULCH 


Cover a cube of lump sugar with finely pul- 

Yerized sugar. Dip the lump slowly in coffee. 
he coffee will rise rapidly through the com- 
pact lump but very slowly through the loose 
Sugar on top. In like manner mulch holds 
Moisture in the soil. 


crops, and the wise choice of methods 
and seasons of plowing. 
2. The second is a complete and con- 
tinuous program of soi’ improvement. 
As the first consists of doing things that 
Prevent the soil from running down, so 
the second consists of doing always the 
things that build it up. This includes 
(1) the timely and proper treatment of 
the soil with implements of tillage and 
(2) such additions of organic matter in 
the form of sod, crop residues, crops 
plowed under, manures, and fertilizers as 
will build up and maintain an adequate 
Supply of humus in the soil year after 
year.” 
“That's where you are mighty right!” 
m burst out in applause, for he has 
me an enthusiastic soil improver. 
4 man means to have rich land,” Sam 


_Sentinued, “he’s just got to add this hu- 


Ex, 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson 


Setting Traps for Water to Have It 
When We Need It Most 


mus stuff faster than it disappears. Lots 
of farmers don’t even add enough to keep 
up the supply, let alone increase it. They 
let it wash away and then try to make 
up for it with commercial fertilizer. Let 
me tell you something: I get bigger crop 
yields—a whole lot bigger—out of com- 
mercial fertilizer when the land I put it 
on is filled with this humus stuff.” 


“That is the general experience, Sam. 
And the reason for it is this: the humus 
conserves the water supply for the crops 
—just holds the water in thousands and 
thousands of little storage tanks for the 
crops to drink out of as they need to 
when there’s a long time between rains.” 


“IT get you!” exclaimed Sam, “it’s set- 
ting a trap for water—catching water 
and holding it like the traps catch.moles 
and mice.” 

“Yes, Sam,” we replied, “having plen- 
ty of humus in the soil is setting a trap 
that not only catches water—it also 
catches plant food and bacteria as well. 
But we must help the humus hold the 
water after it is trapped.” 

“Help? How do you mean?” inquired 
Sam. 

“We can help humus hold more water 
and hold it longer,” we explained, “i 


in 
lots of ways. Here are some of them :— 


1. By draining the land that is periodically 
wet. 

2. By terracing land that is subject to wash- 
ing. 

3. By deep plowing when the soil is neither 
too wet nor too dry. 


4. By pulverizing the soil—the finer the par- 
ticles the more water it will hold. 


5. By never allowing a crust to form on the 
soil. 


6. By arresting weed robbers before they 
break through and steal. 


7. By maintaining an earth mulch, or other 
kinds of mulch, on the surface of the soil.” 


“Yes, sir!” said Sam with enthusi- 
asm. “Each of those rules is mighty 
good by itself and all of them together, 
if we follow them. They make the dif- 
ference between poor farming and good 
farming. But when I follow all seven 
of your rules, I still have trouble getting 
a stand in dry weather. Land that is well 
drained, well plowed and harrowed, and 
well filled with humus sometimes gets so 
dry that seed simply refuse to come up. 
What is the remedy?” 

“Let me relate an incident,” said the 
editor, “and maybe it will suggest the 
remedy. Some 50 years ago a South 
Carolina chicken thief was the means of 
starting the story and it was so interest- 
ing that it was taken up and reported by 
Peter Henderson, that great trucker, flor- 
ist, and seedsman of New York.” 


“What did the chicken thief do to make 
seeds come up to a good stand in dry 
weather?” Sam wanted to know. 


“Tt happened in this way: A trucker 
near Charleston, S. C., sowed a field to 
turnips when the ground was dry, very 
dry. One night the chickens began 
squawking for help, and their owner, 
shotgun in hand, hurriedly answered their 
call. To escape capture or a load of 
shot, the thief dashed across that turnip 
field. Being on urgent business, he put 
his feet down hard and rapidly.” 

“Well, what next? You were to tell 
how to make seeds come up in dry ground 
and got off the track,” interrupted Sam. 


“No, Sam, we had just reached the 
‘tracks’ made by the chicken thief. A 
few days later it was found that the turnip 
seed had come up thick in every one of 
those tracks and almost no other seed had 
come up anywhere in the whole field.” 


“How ‘come that?” 


“Each shoe print set a trap to catch 
and hold water. All the soil of the field 
in which the turnip seed had been sowed 
was in fine shape—open, porous, loose, 
and mellow. But in dry weather the 
moisture escaped quickly into the air that 
filled the open spaces of the soil near the 
soil surface. In ‘making tracks’ the 
chicken thief pressed the soil compactly 
together, closing the open spaces between 
its particles, and thus slowed up the rise 
and evaporation of the water by trap- 
ping and holding it.” 

“That explains how it was,” exclaimed 
Sam, snapping his fingers as if suddenly 
reminded of something, “that I got two 
crooked rows of alfalfa to come up ten 





IN DRY WEATHER, FOOTPRINTS BRING 
THE SEEDS UP QUICKER 


The soil in the bottom of this footprint is 
not only compacted but the clods are crushed. 
The darker appearance of the bottom of the 
footprint is due to the moisture that has 
risen to the surface of the soil. The roller 
and other surface compacting implements pro- 
duce this effect. If the surface soil remains 
as it appears in the footprint or is left by the 
roller, the moisture will rapidly evaporate into 
the air. A thorough stirring of the soil sur- 
face will form a loose earth mulch and trap 
or retard the passage of the water into the 
air, thus maintaining a supply for the crop. 


days ahead of the rest of the field. When 
I finished planting I drove a wagon with 
4-inch tires across the field on my way 
back to the barn. A week later, it looked 
like every seed came up in the wagon 
tracks, while the others didn’t come up 
until a good rain fell—these plants in the 
wagon wheel tracks had three leaves by 
that time.” 

“Yes, Sam, rollers, cultipackers, drags, 
planks, and the like accomplish the 
same thing—trap the water where the 
seed are and hold it trapped until the 
seeds can drink their fill.” 





CLEAN UP AND STRAIGHTEN 
UP 


UST a little time and money will ac- 

complish wonders in improving the 
place, particularly the yard and lots, by 
cleaning up and straightening up. Often 
we see dilapidated buildings about a place 
that no longer serve a useful purpose, 
also fences that long ago ceased to serve 
any purpose. These, with a few weed 
patches, old boxes, barrels, and other 
things thrown about the place at ran- 
dom, give a “run-down-at-the-heel” 
look. Sometimes very progressive, hus- 
tling folks are guilty of such negligence. 
Let’s take stock and see if this condition 
fits our own case. Then do the follow- 
ing things, if needed :— 








1, Cut weeds about the yard, lot, fence cor- 
ners, ditch banks, and elsewhere. 

2. Remove old and unused fences. 

3. Tear down or repair dilapidated barns 
and shelters. 

4. Clean out trash and rubbish in and about 
the barns and shelters, and straighten up 
tools and implements, arranging them in order. 

5. Fix up gates so they will swing freely 
and look right. 

6. If needed, cut ditches or drains about the 
lot and barn to avoid wet places and stag- 
nant water. 

7. Fill in low places in and about the lot 
with dirt, cinders, or other material, 
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8. Paint or whitewash all outbuildings. 

9. Whitewash all board fences and gates, 
provided they are not to be painted. 

10. Make walks leading from house to lot 
and other outbuildings. Round them up and 
top with gravel so a dry walk will be avail- 
able, even during very wet weather. 

11. Now that most of the barns have as 
small a quantity of feed in them as they will 
probably have at any other time of year, 
they should be given a thorough cleaning and 
straightening up on the inside, as well as 
outside. 

12, Keep the grass in the front yard mowed. 
Nothing will aid more in dressing up a place 
than keeping a smoothly mowed lawn. 





DATES OF GINNING REPORTS 
ARE ANNOUNCED 


HE following dates for the issuance 

of reports on the grade and staple 
of cotton ginned during the coming sea- 
son are announced by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture :— 











October 31, 1930, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned 
prior to October 1, 1930; 


November 28, 1930, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned 
prior to November 1, 1930; 


January 2, 1931, 1 p. m., for cotton ginmed 
prior to December 1, 1930; 


February 13, 1931, 1 p. m. for cotton ginned 
prior to January 16, 1931; 


April 17, 1931, 1 p. m., for total crop as it 
will be reported by the Bureau of the Census 
on or about March 20, 1931, . 

The date on which the report will be 
made of the grades and staples of cotton 
carried over on August 1, 1930, will be 
announced later. 





DISTILLED WATER BEST 
FOR BATTERIES 


READER asks about water for stor- 

age batteries. It is all right to use 
rain water which has been caught in an 
earthen vessel and which has not touched 
a roof or wood of any kind. 

I have always used distilled water 
which I buy by the gallon from the bat- 
tery station, keeping it in a glass or 
earthen jug, and I believe that it is really 
the cheapest in the long run as a gallon 
will last a long while and it costs only a 


few cents. I. W. DICKERSON. 











OPENING PRICES ON GEORGIA 
TOBACCO MARKETS 


HE Georgia tobacco markets opened 
Tuesday, Juiy 29. Prices were dis- 
appointingly low. J. M. Purdom, agri- 
cultural agent for the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway, and one of the foremost tobacco 
authorities in the Southeast, estimated 
that the state average for opening day 
was about 10 cents per pound. Last year’s 
average of opening prices was 18 cents. 
News despatches by the Associated 
Press told of a price range from 1 cent 
to 35 cents per pound. According to As- 
sociated Press the State Bureau of Mar- 
kets reported one warehouse at Hazel- 
hurst with 400,000 pounds, prices ranging 
from 1 to 25 cents, average 10 to 11 cents. 
One warehouse in Blackshear reported 
250,000 pounds, average price 12% cents 
against 19%4 cents for opening day last 
year. Tifton reported three warehouses 
filled to capacity with prices ranging 
from 2 to 35 cents, the average being 
lower than last year. Douglas with about 
1,000,000 pounds reported an average 
price of 8 cents while Valdosta with 
1,100,000 pounds reported an opening 
day average of 12% cents. All reports 
taken together seem to substantiate Mr. 
Purdom’s estimate of about a 10-cent 
average. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad eet in larger type is more distinctive and attractive, 


inch in table below. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 


Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





Editien— | 
eaawe- -Alabame .. 


All five editions... 








Regular Classified— |Display Classi fied— 


per word 
35e per word 





Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Farms For Sale or Rent 
Alabama 


Sale.—266 acre farm in Alexandria 
Alabama, 10 miles from Anniston on good road; highly 
cultivated, well watered; 6 good tenant houses; near 
schools, churches and R.R. Apply 8S. C. Dean, Owner, 
P. O. Box 4023, Miami, Fla. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 
Our specialty. Easy terms. - ana for book- 
lets, lists, et 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMP: ANY 
P.O. Box 2653; Phone 7-4141; Birmingham 


Florida 


-—40 acre poultry 
Florida at a bargain 
trees; 4,000 young trees, 
Write for particulars. 


For Valley, 








and tung oil 
22 acres 

Part 
M. H, 


For Sale by Owner 
farm in north central 
planted in tung oil 
crop and tools included, 
Snangler, Bascom, Fla. 





Texas 

Land Opening.—Texas school lands for sale by state, 
$2 acre; 5c acre cash, balance 40 years. For further 
information write Investor Pub. Co., San Antonio, 
Texa 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 








Plants 


NOTICE>—IN PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Set now for fall 











Cabbage plants now ready. heads. 


$1, 1,000. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants for Fall Crop.—Cabbage, Collards, 
Tomafoes, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga, 


Early Dutch, and Stone Tomato, and heading Collard 
plants; 100, 20c; $1.15, 1,000; delivered. 5,000, 90c¢ 
per 1,000, express collect. A. Crow, Oakwood, Ga. 


Plants for Fall Crop. —C abbage, Tomatoes, ~ Pepper, 
Eggplants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2; 
postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants; leading vari- 
eties; now ready. Shipped promptly. $1.25 thousand, 
mailed; 75c thousand, expressed. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga 





Pepper, 


000, $2; 











a 7-inch plants. Cabbage: 
genuine Copenhagen, Wakefields; famous Cabbage-Col- 
lard: 300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.40; rushed postpaid. 
Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 


Dutches and Wakefield Cabbage plants, heading Col- 
lards, and Stone Tomato plants: 100, 20c; $1.15, 1,000; 
delivered. 5,000: 75c, 1,000, express collect. P. 
Crow, Rt. 2, Gainesville, Ga. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Guaranteed, well 








Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 


Poultry and Eggs 


LARGE POULTRY FARM 


Stocked with 4,000 Extra Fine White Leg- 
horns. Two 24,000 egg Mammoth Incu- 
bators in large cellar, 20x100 feet; three 
dwellings and barn; 1,200 feet Laying 
Houses, some 20 feet and some 16 feet wide; 
several Brooder Houses and equipment for 
same. All houses piped with city water. 
On paved highway only 6 miles from Bir- 
mingham city limits. Great sacrifice for 
quick sale. 

D. TRUCKS, ENSLEY, 








ALABAMA 





Custom Hatching.—2% cents an egg in lots of 200. 
Let us hatch your eggs while eggs are cheap. Have 
fryers by Christmas, We guarantee a good hatch from 
fresh ond fertile eggs. Have your eggs arrive here 
every Tuesday and Friday. Evergreen Hatchery, Ever- 
green, Ala. State accredited hatchery 


Baby Chicks 


Leghorns: $9, prepaid. 
hatched, Hamilton’s Hatchery, 





State accredit- 


Reds, Rocks, 
Grove 


ed. Electrically 
Hill, Ala. 

Reduced Prices—Rocks, 
100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebred. Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties, Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
525, Clinton, Mo. 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guarantes 1 Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 





Orpingtons; $9.50, 


Reds, 
Satilla 


Live delivery. 














Andalusians 
Andalusian pullets, 3 months old, $1 
Shirley, Fayette, Ala. 


Blue each, 


Fenton 





Lesheras 

Pullets from heavy layers, 225 eggs wi 
8 vy weeks, 75c. Leghorn Farms, Linden, 

~ For Sale.—100 White Leghorn. pullets ~ cheap. Also 
used Delco Light plants. R. L. Perkins, Anniston, 
Alabama. 

100 Hollywood cockerels from blood tested and _pedi- 
greed stock, culled; 3 months old, $1.50 each. F. O. 
Middleton, Rt. 1, Selma, Ala. 

Marshall Farm strain, 14 weeks old, Single Comb 
White Leghorn pullets, $1 and $1.25. Kentucky Hatch- 
ery 8 weeks old White Leghorn and Barred Rocks, 60c 
and 80c¢, C. J. Christian, Livingston, Ala. 


Plymouth Rocks 

Holterman strain Barred Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; 
pulleta $1. Lee Smith, Dawson, Ala. 

Barred Rock cockerels and pullets (Holterman strain), 
4% months old, from accredited flock, 70% production, 
$1.25 each; 10 pullets, 1 cockerel, $12. B. H, Falkner, 
Vernon, Ala. 


‘Tancreds. 




















Nursery Stock 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 

Big easy money in Papershell 
trees bear early, make big yields. 
catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
Austrian Peas and Vetch. Lamberts, 
Alabama. 


Large stock. 
Con- 








Pecan trees. Bass 
Planting guide and 
Lumberton, Miss. 








Darlington, 


Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered cholera immune Duroe pigs, Jersey cows. 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





Guinea Hogs 


Guinea Hogs cheap. Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 





Aberdeen-Angus 
For best registered Angus cattle write Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Sheep 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
Illinois. 


Donald Green, Oakland, 





Winter Peas and Monantha 


For Sale.—Austrian 
shipment. V. > ush, 


Vetch, immediate and fall 
Albany, Ga. 

Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 








We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Clover 
For information on Bur Clover and Kudzu, write 
Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 





Peanuts 


Selected, reclea 
Arnold & 


ned, fine for roast- 


Runner Peanuts, 
Strickland, Clio, 


ing, $4 hundred pounds, 
Alabama. 





y 
Abruzzi seed Rye, $1.50 bushel. 
ville, N. C. 


H. McIntosh, Hayes- 





Turnips 
Buchanan’s Imported Purple Top Turnip.—Finest 
grown, Pound 50c; 5, $2.25; 10, $4; postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. Dealers write. Memphis, 
Tennessee, 


Buchanan’s, 


Registered Southdown sheep. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 


ville, Tenn. 





Rabbits 
Chinchilla rabbits, 2 months, $4 pair. *Closs Young, 
Winchester, Ohio. 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur. Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 
Farm, Vicksburg, Miss. 


Two or More Breeds 


Herd for Sale.—75 Holsteins and Guernseys; 
Sterling Simpson, Rt. 4, Rich- 








Dairy 
purebreds and grades. 
mond, Va. 

Guernsey cattle, 
bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi. 





Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 





Dogs 


Registered Collie pups, $5 each. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Ernest Sherman, Summerdale, Ala. 








Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 





CAST YOUR VOTE FOR 
BETTER SOILS 


(Concluded from page 7) 





produced an increase of 123 pounds of 
seed cotton and 8.2 bushels of corn per 
acre. It may be seen from these results 
that when used together in the cropping 
system legumes, phosphate, and potash 
produced nearly three times as much cot- 
ton and corn as they did when used sep- 
arately. 

The results of these experiments may 
be summarized as follows :— 

1, Legumes in two- and three-year ro- 
tations increased the yields of cotton and 
corn fourfold. 

2. Legumes supplied enough available 
nitrogen over a five-year period to pro- 
duce as much cotton and nearly as much 
corn as 325 pounds of nitrate of soda. 








Gin Outfit 


One 3-70 saw, huller burst gin outfit, $600. Also 
one double box cotton press, $125. F. H. Vernon, 
Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


For Sale.—One Gullett Gin outfit in good 
tion, consisting of two 70 saw Gullett gin stands, com- 
plete with suction fan, pipes, conveyors, belting, pul- 
leys, Fairbanks wagon scales, double box press; 60 
H.P, Adams engine and 80 H.P. Adams boiler. Lo- 
cated on Troup spur on new Frisco R.R., Monroe 
Coynty, Miss. Price $1,800 f.o.b. Terms can be ar- 
ransed. J. C, McFarlane, Aberdeen, Miss. 


Honey 


New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala, 
Developing free. Prints 4c to 6c. F. G. Kirk, 
Pratt City, Ala., Box 123. Return postage prepaid. 
Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. Ala. 


authorized Eastman. agents Birmingham, 
Deluxe pictures, four 





condi- 








White Co., 





Wilson Studio, 











3rombergs, 
Alabama, develop roll film free. 
to six cents each. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Trial 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
se Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

reinia. 











Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-J 
Security Bank Building, Washington, Cc. 








Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Mild red leaf chewing, 10 pounds 
$2.25. Smoking: 10, $1.75. A. F. Garner, Dresden, 


Tennessee. 





in bulk; 
Chester 


mellowed 
$1.50. 


Good, old, 
smoking, 


Tobacco, postpaid, 
chewing. 10 pounds $2.25 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; smoking 20c. 
Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid. =—<Srueottoss best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin, jr% Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pounds 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 poundg:mellow smoking, $1.60. 
You pay postage, Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and a lt ad a good job. he cost to 
you is small. taken. For free booklet 
—— — y By School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted, 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. 1 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, ' Ga. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 


Make your own products, 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. 
Valuable book free. National 
1927W Broad, Richmond, Va. 


If you want to get your groceries and household sup- 
plies at wholesale, and a wonderful chance to make 
$15 profit a day besides, send me your name imme- 
diately. No experience necessary. New Ford sedan 
free tu producers, Albert Mills, 5207 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


























Concord 





‘Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
LaDerma 








Prof- 
Write 





Looks like 
Bestever 











employ agents yourself. 
We furnish everything. 
Scientific Laboratories, 





‘The Progressive 


3. Phosphate and potash alone did jy 
increase the yield of corn and inere 
the yield of cotton only 19 pounds 
acre. 


5. Legumes alone produced an inere, ' 
of 123 pounds of seed cotton and 8.2 big) 
els of corn per acre. 


6. Legumes, phosphate, and potash 
used together in the cropping system pp 
duced approximately three times as mpg 
cotton and corn as they did when gg 
separately. 


REPLACING COTTON 


J. Ottis Nelson grew some monster cab 
bages this year on his farm in Blount Com 
ty, Alabama. Two of them he brought up fr 
the editor to see, the largest of which (th 
one on Mr, Nelson’s right) weighed 19% pounds 
He says he produced one that weighed 4 
pounds. 

J. T. Musgrove, with whom Mr. Nels 
is farming, says he has learned that cotter 
alone doesn’t pay and that he is out to find 
new cash crops. Cabbage is one of them, 


FREE HELP FOR YOU | 


ROM time to time The Progress 

Farmer prepares or obtains for distri 
bution to its subscribers leaflets and bul 
letins on subjects of especial interest 
Right now we have available all of th 
material listed below. To get any or al 
of the leaflets, bulletins, etc., simply writt 
us the ones you would like to have, being 
sure to write plainly your name and at 
dress and enclosing a 2-cent stamp to pa 
for postage. 

Growing Hairy Vetch and Austrian Wintt 
Peas for Soil Improvement.—This is Circulaf 
115 of the Alabama Extension Service, giving 
in compact form the information you watt 
about these two great winter legume crops 

How to Get a Stand of Fall Irish Potatoes 
—A mimeographed sheet explaining how # 
treat the seed with ethylene chlorhydrin. 

Rental Contract.—A model form drawn @ 
for Southern conditions. 

Dealers in Black Walnut Kernels.—If 
grow more black walnuts than you need # 
home, this may be an opportunity for som 
extra cash. 

Spray Calendar for Fruits.—The same calér 
dar we have offered before. It gives com 
plete spray schedules for all fruits, but 
for pecans and other nut trees. 

Getting Rid of Fleas.—A leaflet that explaii 
in a few paragraphs practical control methods 

Poisoning as a M of Deadening Timbe 
—A formula that very rarely fails to ge 
results. 

Government Whitewash.—A leaflet giving! 
formula thoroughly tested by the United State 
government. 

Keeping Weevils Out of Corn and Beani- 
Here’s a leaflet you may find need for 80 

How to Inoculate Legumes.—If you don't 
need Circular 115 listed above perhaps %# 
would like to have this. 

Name the Farm Effectively.—A very inte 
esting and helpful bulletin for anyone 
wants to make His farm more attractive, 
businesslike. 

Annual Progressive Farmer Index for 
If you file your papers, this index will! 
them doubly valuable to you. Only a 3 
number of these are available. ’ 
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August 9, 1930 


A Review of The Markets 


ORLD consumption 


Bye GILBERT GUSLER 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


of American 


with the probable North American sur- 


GET YOUR SHARE 


Opal a short time left to profit by the 
greatest summer sale in Ward’s his- 
tory. Over 2,000 real bargains, including 
everything you need from home furnish- 
ings to wearing apparel, Millions of fam- 
ilies are seizing this opportunity to buy 
necessities during this cut-price sale. Our 


(757 A) 





THIS GREAT 










_ cotton June was estimated at plus, Russian offerings, symptoms that 

a. cf 877,000 bales by the New York Cotton winter wheat production was _ underes- 

ae Exchange against 1,014,000 in timated, rapid increases in visible sup- 

When tug May and 1,224,000 in plies, and inadequate speculative buying 
June, 1929. The to- to absorb the hedging sales. 
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tal for eleven months 
ended June 30 was 
12,173,000 bales 
against 13,991,000 in 
like period a year 
ago. 

The service said 
that according to 
present indications, 
the season’s total 
consumption of American will be 13,050,000 
bales against 15,169,000 last season which 
would leave a world carryover of 6,150,- 
000 bales of American cotton against a 
carryover on July 31, 1929, of 4,474,000 
bales. Of the carryover, 4,400,000 bales 
will be in this country against a domes- 
tic carryover a year ago of 2,131,000 
bales. 





GILBERT GUSLER 


* * * 


Cattle prices have lost all of the upturn 
traceable to the low production phase of 
the cattle cycle. They are below any 
July since pre-war, with the exception of 


1921 when they were about a dollar 
lower than at present. 
* * * 


Hog prices should do better without 
much more delay if there is to be a sum- 
mer rise worth mentioning. Recent dam- 
age to corn, higher corn prices, and fail- 
ure of hogs to advance may stimulate 
selling of hogs and thus work against 
much of the upturn. The strength must 


come from the supply side, as neither 
domestic nor export demand prospects 
are very flattering. 

<* 2 


The 1930 lamb crop was about 2,000,000 
head larger than the crops of 1928 or 
1929, an increase of 8 per cent, according 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The indicated lamb crops of 
the three years are 26,363,000 for 1928, 
26,441,000 for 1929, and 28,458,000 for 
1930. 


* * * 


Wheat prices are at the lowest levels 
of the season, Fair export sales of hard 
winters, reports of extensive feeding of 
wheat in the Southwest, dry weather and 
rust damage to both domestic and Cana- 
dian spring wheat, low estimates of 
French and Italian crops, and indications 
of a declining movement in the South- 
west, were some of the favorable market 
factors. Thus far, they have been check- 
mated by partial relief of the drouth, 
milder temperatures, belief that export 
sales were no more than commensurate 


* * * 


Corn prices advanced sharply in the 
last two weeks, owing to further shrink- 
age of market stocks and damage to the 
new crop. Estimates of the damage 
range up to 200,000,000 bushels. The visi- 
ble supply is now extremely small with 
several months still ahead in which mar- 
ket stocks usually are drawn upon to sup- 
plement current receipts. Demand con- 
tinues fairly good, so that commercial 
scarcity seems likely to prevail for some 


time. Prices have reached an extremely 
high level compared with other feed 
grains and wheat. 

* * * 


Hot, dry weather has caused a general 
drying and browning of pastures over 
practically all sections east of the Rocky 


Mountains. In the Southwest, extend- 
ing northward to the central Rocky 


Mountain area, however, ranges and pas- 


tures are generally fair, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
* * * 


Price improvement in the egg market 
is slow and the June-July advance which 
is usually to be expected probably will 
be less than in any of the past six years. 
Hot weather is expected to bring more 
rapid reduction in the lay, and receipts 
of fresh eggs probably will decline faster 
from now on. Already, quality has been 
affected adversely. The movement to the 
four markets during the first 22 days 
of July was larger than in the corre- 
sponding period of any of the previous 
five years. 

* ok * 


Butter prices are about four cents a 
pound higher than on July 1 in the larger 
wholesale markets. Chief among the 
reasons for the marked improvement in 
price is the decline in production. About 
7 per cent less butter has been received 
so far in July than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Low prices of butter- 
fat undoubtedly have resulted in lighter 
feeding of concentrates. Extremely hot, 
dry weather has damaged pastures se- 
verely all through the dairy sections of 
the Central West and the milk flow has 


fallen off sharply as a result. 
e's Ss 


The crop of potatoes in the second-early 
states which will continue to supply the 
market throughout July and into August 
is about 15 per cent larger than the 1929 
crop, however, and the movement to mar- 
ket is expected to continue of liberal 
size. 
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5 pee following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.06 $0.055% $0.06% ee 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ....+..0+++: 1.52% 1.92% 1.87, 1.52 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........0e0eeee: 8.55 8.95 10.65 7.91 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ......++ 8.26 pd 13.02 7.13 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......++. 16% 18% * 32 * 22, 
OS a 1 ee ae 19 18 27 13% 
Butter, i See AO Pe EE 36 32% 42Y, 25% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 88 91% 1.38 98 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, DU. ..ccccccecess 87 764 1.05% 67% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .....0eceeeees 36% B 4 50% 44, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .........++- 20.50 19.50 21.50 17.95 
New York :— . 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16. .......+. 1265 1365 .1890 1339 
Potatocs, Va. No. 1, bbl.......2s000% 2.13 3.50 175 seoan 
+ Triumphs.  * Fresh firsts. 
$<— 


reduced, so you make a 
double saving by ordering 
now. Why not check over 
your sale book now and 
get your share of these 
unusual bargains? 


YOU HAVE THIS "BOOK 
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VETCH, AUSTRIAN 
WINTER PEAS, ALFALFA 


pay best when 
scientifically inoculated 


Nor only does inoculation produce bigger yields 

but also it adds greatly to the fertility of 
the soil. One 50c can of high grade inoculator will 
save the user many dollars worth of commercial 
fertilizer, for legume germs manufacture nitrogen 


from the air. 
PROVEN INOCULATORS ESSENTIAL 


Because legume germs are invisible, many inferior 
inoculators are able to thrive on the unwary pub- 
lic. Protect yourself by demanding NITRAGIN, The 
} sgn Inoculator. Years ago NITRAGIN earned 
the confidence of the South by furnishing free in- 
oculation to farm bureaus and county agents, who 
in turn demonstrated the great value of inocula- 
tion on countless Southern farms. NITRAGIN is 
fresh each year and dated for your protection. 
Order NITRAGIN locally or from your seed cata- 
log. If -_ carried, order from us direct, stating 
kind of seed to be inoculated. Bu. size Vetch and 
Austrian Winter Peas, 50c ea., Alfalfa, $1.00. 


Write for booklet on Inoculation of Legumes 
in Seed and Labor 


Ps 3S > 
SS) t on the Original 
=NITRAGIN 


Hes Served The Farmer Over 34 Yeors. 
THE NITRAGIN CO., 600 Natiencl Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Protect Your Investment 


















SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 

the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 Savannah, Ga. 









FREE 


ook 












MAKE+I4°°A DAY 


by Taking g Only2 Orders 


ig Cash Profits Ae} mae oe ocitiog 

our fine made-to-measure all-w 

suits at $23.50; $29.50 and $36! sO 
retail, direct to wearer. sake A LL 

values — positively sell oo si 

est Commissions 

teady Tepeat om dy for 

an to hustlers. We at- 

tend todelivery and col- 

lections. New style out- 

fit of largeclothsam- 

ples— 100 styles, 

furnished free. 

ware at 

















_PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ 
REDUCED | PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHIC 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% KS des | 
iivery, prepaid. 












Catalog Free Otility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strai Strain Strain 
$10.00 $13.00 
10.00 13.00 
12.00 15.06 
12.00 15.00 
12.00 15.00 
ae} 15.00 
5.00 19.00 





Per I 190: ra $7.50; Bad Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box 10] BRENHAM, TEX, 








KENTUCKY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C. 0. D. before paying. 4 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4thSt., Lexington, Ky. 














DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS | 


C. 0. D. CHICKS HUNDRED 


Eight and ten week 7 White Leghorn Pullets, Cata- 
logue Fr 
DRUMM EGG FARMS. 





HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


AS LOW AS $6.50 PER | 


When Changing Your Address 


Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 
in Advance of Change. 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
subscriber moving from one place to an- 
other wil! notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
addresses and date you want the paper 
started at new address. 


Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. aor y 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 


“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 





























To benefit by our guarantee of 
ads you must say, “I saw your ad 





in The Progressive Farmer.” 








LIABLE. 


Farmer,” 


investigate land before purchasing. 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days 
from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Louisville, Ky. 








We cannot try to adjust 
nor 





Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
















































META! 


EDWARDS ROOF: 


LAST piel feta tele) @:] aaa a 


SAVE YO 
MONEY. 


Wig. 





HE BELIEVES IN SIGNS |: 
She—“What would you do if I should cry?” | 
He—“Hang out a sign, ‘Wet Paint.’” } 

WISDOM IN THE HOME 
husband tells 





The lasting beau. 

ty and protect 

i of Edwards M 
— rs Roofs has been proved og) 
hs — thousands of country homes and farg 

buildings for more than 25 years, 

Fire can’t burn them. Lightning can’t ha 
them. Sheet Roofings, plain or corrugated, wi 
improved interlocking joints for easy, accurate 
installation. High grade steel, painted or gal- 
vanized, fully guaranteed. 

At slightly higher price, gen- 
uine Copper-bearing, rust-resist- 
ing steel, the best in the world. 

Write for FREE Samples and 
Roofing Book No. 174 ‘ 


The Edwards Manufacturing Comp 
824-874 Butler Street Cincinnati, one 


FREE 
SUIT 


PLAN FOR 
inom Part Time 


i OUTFIT M EN~ 


“Do believe’ all 
you?” ; | 
“Anyhow, I don’t question too much of it.” | 


you your 


A STAR 
We have just nicknamed our dog, Pluto, 
| Mars because from all indications he appears 
to be inhabited. 
BIG BUSINESS 
Boy—“What’s the matter with the boss?” 
Clerk—‘‘He started for a business conference 


We Pay 
the Freight 





and forgot his golf clubs.” 


WATCH THE COLOR SCHEME 
“How did you get your wife to quit burn- 
ing the toast?” 
“I told her it 


CREDIT ESTABLISHED 
“Just put it on my Bill,” sobbed the young 
widow as she left a wreath at the crematory. 
—Everybody’s Weekly (London). | 


NOBODY LOVES ’EM 
Antonio—“I wonder why it is that fat men 
are always good natured?” 
Pistachio—“‘Probably because it takes them 
so long to get mad clear through.” 
SERIOUS TROUBLE 
will it take to fix that car?” 
afraid it will take a long 
the only job we have at 








CASH 
PROFITS 


kitchen. Also 


didn’t match our 





She'll bowl along as though 


she’d taken a tonic! 


FREE 


You can earn up to $45 per week, many earm 
more, showing our Big order-pulling tailori 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory p 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tai 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfae 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit be 
the world. No experience needed. We show you: 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plamj 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. V-223 Chic 


“How long 
Mechanic—“I'’m 
time, sir. That's 
present.” 





THE BROADCASTER 
Neighbor—“You look tired and sleepy, 
nie.” 
Little 


house—he 
Nashville 


“base” a tractor oil can nave. 
See for yourself what a differ- 
ence Quaker State can make in | 

the performance of your tractor. 
Go to your dealer. Buy a drum 
of Quaker State—you’ll find a | 


ET your tractor have a filling 
of Quaker State Tractor 
Oil—and you'll see a dif- 

ference in the way she goes to 


Ja- 





Horse limping? 
Reach for } 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years Absorbine has relieved ha 


that new baby at our! 
almost all night long.” } 
Advocate. | 


Jane—“‘It’s 
broadcasts 
Christian 


; 
CALL MONEY | 
for tonight,” 
Scotsmen are 


just 
-and 


a child again, 


Scotsman 


“Make me 
Once said a 
tight. 


work! 


She’ll purr with a sweeter 
hum, she’!l pull with a smoother 
power, and she'll tear along day 
after day with a rarin’-to-go pep! 

For Quaker State Tractor Oil 
is made for the job of keeping a 
tractor purring its prettiest — 
made especially for that job by 
Quaker State engineers. Quaker 
State Tractor Oils are specialized 
tractor oils—that’s one of the big 
reasons why Quaker State will 
give your tractor smoother, 
sweeter, silkier lubrication. 
Here’s the other reason... 

Every gallon of Quaker State 
Tractor Oil is made from 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil, the finest crude oil 
the world produces—and be- 
yond question the very finest 


grade that’s particularly suited 
to the lubricating system of your 
make of tractor. Then fill her up. 
The way she goes to work, the 
way she pulls and the way she 
purrs will tell you that you’re us- 
ing lubrication of the right kind— 
the kind of lubrication that makes 
any tractor a better tractor! 


For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 
refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil. And 
in its place you get a quart of the 
finest /ubricant—an extra quart 
in every gallon! Quaker State 


Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 


QUAKER STATE 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 





Pennsylvania GradeCrude | ,; 








‘I'm leaving tonight on a rail trip to Ayer, 
Make me a child and I'll travel half-fare.” 


MOWING ’EM DOWN 


“Here’s a Chicago man in trouble for being 


engaged to four girls at the same time.” 


“We should not blame him too severely. 
In Chicago I suppose even Cupid uses a ma- 
Courier-Journal. 


chine-gun.’’—Louisville 


DISPLEASING TALK 
Harry—“Why 
Smith?” 
Bill—‘‘He said something I didn’t like very 
well,” 
Harry—“What was it?” 
Bill—“ ‘You're fired.’ ” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY— Copyright, 1930, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc, | 


did you quit working 





} 








WEN A NIGGUH KICK 
A MULE, DATS 
“CRUELTY” BuT WEN 
A MULE KICK A 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


“Fuh bettuh er fuh wusser’—ef folks 
n’ aimin’ to stick to-gedder fur bettuh 
en’. fuh wusser,dey jes’ well not jine up!! 


worked muscles and tendons—a qu 


| help to reduce strain-swellings. Promp 


eases injuries, never blisters, loosens hi 
or causes lay-ups. A great antiseptic 

aiding quick healing of cuts, bruises, so 
Any druggist— $2.50 a bottle. W. F. You 


, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


sf 
“ Callouses 


Painful callouses instantly re- 
lieved by these thin, soothing, 
healing, safe, corrective pads. 

At all drug, shoeand deft, stores 


Dr Scholls ? , 
Zino-Pads wrisncren 








} ments. 














ok 
is 


Y) 
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Your Choice 
of Ladies’ or 
Gents’ models. 
Richly engrav ed 


| lifetime cases. 


move- 
Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 
Send No Money—pay only 
and postage on arrival. 
$325 Money back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY. 4-379 Newton, MASS. 


Jeweled 





—————— 


—<—<——— 
Warxins Prooucts y ; 
XS 


or 





WATKINS MA 


No Capital Required to Run 
Grocery Store on Wheels 


Be a Watkins Dealer. Operate 
your own store on wheels. Sup- 
ply demand for World’s Largest 
lling Vanilla, coffee, necessary FREE 
food products, soaps, cleansers, BookTells : 
things people want and use every day. 60 yeat 
reputation and 7200 successful dealers assure 
our success. Watkins known everywhere. t 
35.00 to $50.00 a week from the start. We 
furnish credit. Show you how. Mail coupom) 
for big free book of facts. a 


J. R. WATKINS CO., Rural Sales Dept., 
65 West Iowa Ave., 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Your name 
ES eee 


Town...... 








